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ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


Aucust 15, 1959.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cootey, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


(To accompany H.R. 1359] 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 1359) to provide for the establishment of a food-stamp plan for 
the distribution of $1 billion worth of surplus food commodities a year 
to needy persons and families in the United States, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon with amendments and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, strike ‘“‘and directed”. 

Page 2, line 4, strike “, but not’’. 

Page 2, line 5, strike “later than January 1, 1960,”. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The purposes of the bill are to provide clearcut legislative authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to institute a nationwide food stamp 
plan for the distribution of surplus food to the needy, preferably 
through the normal channels of trade; to include in such a food dis- 
tribution program not only storable commodities in CCC stocks but 
other foods, including perishables, which are or which should be di- 
verted from the market under various price support operations of the 
Department of Agriculture; and to authorize any necessary additional 
appropriations not already authorized by law to carry out such a 
program. 

The objectives of the bill are as follows: 

(1) To enable all Americans at the lowest income level, not now 
able to purchase even a minimum diet for proper nutrition, to obtain 
on a regular basis a wider variety of foods from among the food com- 
modities produced in such abundance on the Nation’s farms. 
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(2) To replace wherever practical the present system of direct dis- 
tribution to the needy with a more flexible plan better geared to the 
needs of the recipients for additional foods. 

(3) To utilize in a practical manner the food distribution skills 
and know-how of the American food industry in the distribution of 
surplus food to the needy, preferably utilizing neighborhood stores 
in which the recipients of surplus food customarily make their normal 
food purchases. 

(4) To aid the Nation’s farms by providing a substantially expanded 
outlet for food commodities regularly, periodically or seasonally pro- 
duced in such surplus as to depress market conditions and lower the 
price received by the farmer to less than a fair and reasonable return. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION AT THIS TIME 


It is the conviction of many members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture that the Secretary of Agriculture at present has all of the legis- 
lative authority he requires to institute a food-stamp program such 
as called for in H.R. 1359, and that with a will and a desire to estab- 
lish a broader and more beneficial system of surplus food distribution 
to the needy, the Secretary and his aids could place such a program 
into effect at any time. 

Previous Secretaries of Agriculture have used the authority of 
section 32 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1935 as the basis for 
various programs of surplus food distribution, including, in the period 
1939-43, a much more elaborate food-stamp plan than is envisioned 
in H.R. 1359. 

Thus, while conceding the fact that a very elaborate food-stamp 
plan was instituted in 1939 under the broad language of section 32, 
and while conceding that such language still remains part of the basic 
law applying to his Department, the Secretary has consistently main- 
tained that if Congress wants a food-stamp plan placed in operation, 
it must enact legislation specifically directed to such a program, defin- 
ing objectives and scope of operations, and providing administrative 
guidance and safeguards. 

This committee would prefer to see the Secretary utilize with much 
more imagination and sympathy the authority he already possesses 
to help the small farmer and the needy consumer, by instituting a 
more effective method of surplus food distribution. However, in view 
of his insistence that Congress must first enact legislation specifically 
directed to this type of program, the Committee on Agriculture wants 
to remove any possible doubt in the mind of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as to his full authority to establish an effective food-stamp pro- 
gram. It also wants to make clear the congressional intent as to the 
scope and objectives of such a program. 


SCOPE OF AID INTENDED 


An effective food-stamp distribution system should assure that as 
broad a variety of surplus foods as is practical is distributed to needy 
Americans in preference to having such foods spoil in warehouses, 
or rot in the fields for want of harvest. Thus, such a program should 
be concerned with disposing not only of surplus storable food com- 
modities but also of perishables in temporary surplus, including 
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fresh fruits and vegetables, fresh milk, fresh eggs, poultry, etc. In 
this way, a food-stamp plan can be ‘of substantial benefit to the 
Nation’s farmers by providing an expanded outlet for the products 
of our farms. 

An effective food-stamp distribution system, furthermore, should 
include as beneficiaries needy people in all parts of the United States. 
At present, surplus food distribution is cone entrated in areas of high 
unemployment, because political subdivisions in such areas, faced 
with a desperate situation of mass distress, have been willing to 
appropriate emergency funds to cover the high costs of distributing 
food in their localities. But a person on old-age assistance or a family 
surplusin want in any other area of the country—rural or urban— 
js just as much in need of the assistance which could be provided by 
surplus food distribution as a person or family in similar financial 
circumstances but living in a depressed labor area. 

Under H.R. 1359, all persons on any form of public assistance, 
thus all of those not on public assistance but certified by State or 
local welfare authorities as being in need of assistance but ineligible 
by reason of State or local law, would automatically be eligible for 
participation in the food-stamp program. 

An estimated 7 million Americans at present are receiving public 
assistance help. Sepaauiton upon local economic conditions, millions 
of additional Americans are periodically in need of assistance but 
unable to obtain it because of residence requirements, age of the 
people involved (“too old to get another job, too young for social 
security or old age assistance ” is a common protest), absence of a 
general assistance | program in their State, or State prohibitions against 
the granting of public assistance to any family in which there is an 
employable person. All such needy persons would be eligible for 
participation in a food-stamp plan under H.R. 1359. 

Some of the bills submitted to the Committee on Agriculture deal- 
ing with expanded food distribution proposed including in any food- 
stamp plan all persons on unemployment compensation or old age 
and survivors insurance (social security). While many, if not most 
such persons no doubt could benefit from the help prov ided by a food- 
stamp plan, the fact that they receive unemployment compensation 
or OASI benefits does not in itself prove they are needy. 

Nevertheless, because most recipients of such benefits are undoubt- 
edly experiencing great difficulty in making ends meet at today’s high 
prices of necessities, H.R. 1359 provides that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secr etar y of Labor, and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare shall make a joint study and report to C ongress 
within 6 months after the enactment of this bill on the feasability of, 
the costs of, and the problems involved in extending the scope of the 
food-stamp plan to include those on unemployment compensation and 
social security, and other low-income groups. 


LIMITATION ON COSTS SET AT $1 BILLION ANNUALLY INCLUDING VALUE 
OF FOOD USED FROM GOVERNMENT STOCKS AND COSTS OF FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTED THROUGH REGULAR STORES 


The bill establishes a maximum authorization of $1 billion a year for 
all costs associated with the distribution of surplus food under a food- 
stamp plan, including the cost to the Federal Government in acquiring, 
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storing, handling and processing food commodities distributed from 
Government storage and all other costs under the bill. 

While H.R. 1359 provides for distribution of up to $1 billion worth 
of food annually, it does not, of course, entail additional Federal 
expenditures of $1 billion or of an amount even roughly approximating 
$1 billion. Most of the food distributed would be food purchased by 
the United States through the operation of the price support activities 
of the Department of Agriculture. Funds for this purpose are already 
budgeted, including CCC acquisitions, plus $238 million of section 32 
funds for the current fiscal year, plus the $300 million carryover in 
section 32 funds available from customs receipts in previous years. 

Operation of a food-stamp program under H.R. 1359 undoubtedly 
would mean greater book-value donations of foods from Government- 
owned stocks, and in that sense would represent an apparent increase 
in Government costs. But much of this food must be disposed of in 
one way or another in any event. 

There would, of course, also be additional Federal expenditures 
under the food-stamp program. There would undoubtedly be addi- 
tional use of section 32 funds already budgeted. Also—and these 
would have to come from new appropriations—there would be some 
additional administrative expenses for the Department for distribu- 
tion activities and any expenditures made to the food industry in 
connection with use of the regular stores for distributed foods, in- 
cluding redemption of the stamps either through an exchange of food 
stocks or in currency, or both. 

The committee has made repeated efforts over the past several years 
to obtain from the Department of Agriculture reasonably accurate 
estimates of the added costs which would be involved in a food- 
stamp program such as called for under H.R. 1359, but the Depart- 
ment has failed to provide such figures. Instead, it has used a rule-of- 
thumb yardstick based on this assumption: if a food-stamp program 
is to be effective in helping to alleviate surpluses, it would have to 
provide at least $100 worth of additional food a year to each person 
participating in the distribution. Using as a minimum 6 million 
people who would be immediately eligible (based on the estimated 
number of public assistance recipients in 1956) such a program, the 
Department states, would cost $600 million. But this is a figure 
pulled out of thin air and is in no sense a breakdown of the actual 
additional cost of H.R. 1359, particularly since as noted, most of the 
food the Department contemplated distributing in connection with 
that $600 million estimate was food already owned and paid for by 
the Federal Government. 

The only other relevant figures submitted to the committee 
concerned the experience of the city of Detroit in arranging for the 
distribution of surplus food to the needy through a number of partici- 
pating stores. These stores charge the city 15 cents per person for 
making the distribution of food provided to the city by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

If H.R. 1359 is enacted, it would be up to the Department of Agri- 
culture to justify to Congress whatever appropriations would be 
necessary to arrange for food distribution by the regular stores partici- 
pating in a food stamp program. These might include the costs of 
exchanging food stocks or redeeming food stamps in currency, depend- 
ing upon the methods agreed to by the Department and the food 
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industry. It is the opinion of the committee that the Nation’s food 
industry would welcome the opportunity to participate in a meaningful 
rogram of helping to provide supplementary food to the Nation’s 
needy and would be glad to sit down with representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture to work out such an arrangement at 
reasonable cost to the taxpayers. Spokesmen for various segments of 
the food industry have, from time to time, informed the committee of 
their interest in such a plan, particularly if it would mean better 
diets for the lowest-income families and the elimination of present 
disposal practices which in effect compete with the regular food stores 
in areas now distributing surplus foods. 


PRESENT SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The present system of surplus food distribution to the needy 

ew in the wake of the serious recessions of 1953-54 and 1957-59. 
Members of Congress from coal mining areas were primarily respon- 
sible for persuading the Department of Agriculture to begin dis- 
tributing to States and localities some of the storable commodities to 
be repackaged for distribution to needy families. Subsequently, legis- 
lation was reported out of this committee and enacted by Congress to 
provide for processing by CCC of some surplus corn into ccrnmeal, 
and of some wheat into flour, for such distribution. Later, the 
Congress authorized the Department to package many of the surplus 
items into family-sized containers for more convenient local dis- 
tribution. 

Throughout the period since the program started, however, all of the 
responsibility for local distribution of the surplus commodities has 
rested upon the States and communities participating. The Federal 
Government ships the commodities into the States in carload lots to 
central receiving points. It is then transported at State or local 
expense to distribution depots. 

ecause of the extent of unemployment, particularly in the chroni- 
cally depressed labor market areas, the costs of food distribution 
have been undertaken gladly by many localities in appreciation for 
even the limited help these few free commodities oa provide to 
families in dire need in their communities. But one after another of 
the communities which now participate have voiced strong criticisms 
of the program in operation—the lack of variety in the kinds of food 
made available; the high costs to localities of warehousing (and 
refrigeration for butter and cheese when available) as carloads of food 
arrived on such an erratic schedule that distribution dates had to be 
planned on a monthly basis in order to accumulate enough foods to 
warrant summoning needy eligibles to a central depot. 

Despite such criticisms from the very start of the direct distribution 
system in the 1953-54 recession, the Department of Agriculture has 
maintained from the beginning that its program is adequate, efficient 
and “of least cost” of any of the various programs of surplus food 
distribution which has been suggested, including a food stamp plan. 
And the Department has opposed all legislation submitted to this 
committee to improve the direct distribution system, citing inevitably 
the matter of ‘“‘cost.”’ 

This committee is acutely conscious of the costs of legislation it 
recommends, It is determined to scotch the myth which has grown 
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up over the years that legislation to help the farmer is extravagantly 
costly. It has opposed lumping in under so-called farm subsidies 
programs operated by the Department of Agriculture which are not 
part of any specialized farm program but are of benefit to all Ameri- | 
cans, and programs operated by the Department overseas as part of 
our foreign policy responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, we cannot condone the failure of the Department to 
utilize effectively in behalf of the Nation’s many needy persons the 
abundance of food already in Government possession, and other 
foodstuffs in surplus, merely because of the alleged ‘‘cost’’ of an 
effective distribution system. 

This committee wants our surplus food used to help feed the 
hungry. The present distribution system is not meeting that re- 
quirement. 


ONLY A THIRD OF COUNTIES, AND A THIRD OF PERSONS ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE ARE NOW COVERED IN THE SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 


While it is true that many Americans are receiving gifts of surplus 
food in areas of high unemployment, facts presented to this committee 
show that the program is not operating in about two-thirds of the 
Nation’s counties, and that about two-thirds of the people on various 
forms of public welfare in the United States are not receiv ing any of 
this food—largely by accident of geography. 

The deficiencies of the present. distribution program in terms of 
reaching the majority of our neediest Americans are clearly demon- 
strated in the iollewies State-by-State breakdown submitted to this 
committee by Representative Sullivan: 


TABULATION PREPARED BY REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN SHOW- 
ING STATE-BY-STATE PARTICIPATION IN PRESENT FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTION PROGRAM BY PERSONS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The following figures and percentages are rough approxi- 
mations based on monthly estimates from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and on periodic reports 
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antly | from Department of Agriculture. There may be some vari- 
‘idies | ation from month to month: 
> not | Bs Bes ae ee Se el 
neri- Number Approxi- 
rt of ' Number | on assist- mate 
f State on assist- ance percent- 
t ance Ys = wel- 
i are class 
it to * receiving 
> the | eeedlihte A deine: inte diensienibemencannsistcieskamntintianaabedanat 
ther | a Grn Rnd trie hes nn rae 207, 000 46, 000 22.0 
f an | SE 4, oo. 3k tee cheugeksiniiigaswetuoestesse 6, 410 0 0 
a ON Se. a. cnt cunbkbategworadbninhseoanosesosesees 46, 000 21, 000 45.0 
FE II co. 3 ae ed ake sd ontibaainoeinie 98, 000 89, 000 90.0 
th { PURE os... oh She, clins weed ehgahibuoseesonoesenen 622, 000 20, 000 3.0 
6 | RII AS. ccs ci ebnib-o ve de Kuralosncseeer esos 93, 000 20, 000 22.0 
; Te FF Conmecticut .... .....nccsmcccccccccasecccescceccocescene 58, 000 800 1.5 
' DRI. 1... ...n.abseiinddncedudaitaodinascetebecnesen 13, 000 0 0 
} ee eg a ene 20, 000 20, 000 100.0 
Ns cn dinbtiedibhamtbalphaiiubeainaniippemataiane 185, 000 0 0 
OTN. cin ccecentihntaedasdsiiiucstouctinnesesose 182, 000 13, 000 7.0 
DID... 1. ccnapéthgndinaenedsstlichneonseenesooses= 16, 000 0 0 
BLIC i Raia EO ole! ene. eee 2s anbeaspashey 16, 000 0 0 
TION © NS oo cco nnededéssndtancocdedbsacdasusosconcsespe 114, 000 58, 000 50.0 
‘ dt i teaesiebngecusheguetienn 91,000 49, 000 55.0 
SRT eS ey a ey 80, 000 45, 000 55.0 
TOE td, cccoendéandbcocnsdesitiaeboeceneubocncusce 62, 000 12, 000 20.0 
| t Kentucky - .......--------------2--------------------- 150, 000 75, 000 50.0 
pius 5 ae 251, 000 0 0 
ttea © TRING, doi edinocccuddedisecccedessdcaducucegaposcases 44, 000 26, 000 58.0 
Maryland 50, 000 22, 000 49.0 
the | SIE. | Abe Ais. hat ea eeeohnbeossnes 168, 000 4, 000 2.0 
; } te Gl eco adalinbeldcenevegporserse 316, 000 220, 000 70.0 
lous | TR eh aetna 109, 000 27, 000 25.0 
yof | Mississippi. .......-------02----2-----ee--e 2-2-2 e2-- 175, 000 150, 000 86.0 
RE  , . cde Aiadintesandadeteienchentebeossues 245, 000 35, 000 14.0 
j a Te ee eee 24, 000 235 1.0 
‘ f f DARNORNERS £2 . . indie ti ncundudGeldsccoesdéusesoos 35, 000 0 0 
3 OL | II ate od tak Fe ae eel a oeeaee 8, 000 853 10.0 
on- ep See SS rs ee Ee ee Sree 15, 000 4, 600 30.0 
: NeW JOTOBY ... nccccccdudacccnnsessnctsccccesccescoce= 96, 000 14, 000 15.0 
this | Sete MAUD cnet tidinocentbtindeonecnsesrnrens 39, 000 29, 000 75.0 
i SE 6 a ee ee eee ee 509, 000 262, 000 50.0 
t Sen OURS. OS = cal ncadiblebetbeausesecgnsces 179, 000 0 0 
f BRE REID, . cacndddnditihcontotiijpuesbuasoenesanepes 18, 000 769 4.0 
: CR ek . .cccodutibiaidasndubelligubbaccestapponccon 345, 000 61, 000 18.0 
, re) he came saesbaccoepenientin 181, 000 113, 000 62.0 
f CRUROR Co Ji acccaubbbdnddocccotctiasasbucssoespoccoser 58, 000 0 0 
' DARTS INIIIEE, «<<. douthtn ES dccentelbUudimacubsseocsess 362, 000 271, 000 75.0 
{ tt RE 2a sts caiulibbebabacuabibuntanes 239, 000 400, 000 1165.0 
; Rhode Island 36, 000 8, 600 24.0 
i South Carolina 85, 000 0 0 
¥ South Dakota 24, 000 13, 500 57.0 
f THE, 5 ccounnnts 147, 000 36, 000 25.0 
i NG, aici 368, 000 47, C00 13.0 
! RIGA: denis tnne 28, 000 18, 000 65.0 
i Ver S32... cinndatitiindoonas 15, 000 4, 700 31.0 
Virgin Islands 1, 700 0 0 
f a ee © ehalbdbenseotn 66, 000 6, 900 10.0 
; Washington 139, 000 5, 000 4.0 
eS VON, 5 co 55o Jan bdabaibebuakdbiseccas 109, 000 85, 000 78.0 
i cia aN i euichoie 107, 000 17, 000 16.0 
MEE... ctoncoe cba ceedetoeesanas es asewe 8, 800 5, 000 57.0 





' Estimates of persons on public assistance from HEW; estimates of persons on public assist- 
ance receiving surplus food from Department of Agriculture. 


_ Nowhere have the deficiencies of the present distribution system, 
in terms of meeting the needs of our people, been more dramatically 
shown than in a tabulation recently prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture itself at the request of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. This shows that even in those areas of 
the Nation most hard hit: by unemployment—the surplus labor market 
areas—many counties do not participate in the present distribution 
system. 
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(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Number of persons in family units eligible for and participating in commodity 
distribution April 1959 



































Number participating Number of recipients 
iui ecpanenseeaenath-eing Number ais. 
State of eligi- 
Counties Cities bles ! Total Public as- Other? 
sistance 

SIG i iiciecnthbbiiiities |) aes 152, 053 133, 717 45, 377 88, 340 
Rc ocicutnenineee ns a6 leabasaneene’ 70, 861 58, 645 22, 204 36, 441 
ME 4 cc nhdindnboberkumed aD lechbtibeabaa’ 313, 434 269, 575 91, 553 178, 022 
UN ek BD jl ccknbahe dea 40, 752 28, 226 15, 291 12, 935 
Ce sccnmcobaneniaces SD letssbanbees 26, 372 25, 090 18, 483 6, 607 
RONNIE. Samo i Te 4 1, 384 1, 047 858 189 
District of Columbia..........|..........-- 1 39, 770 32, 920 19, 071 13, 849 
CNN n habe cdceasebeses 39, 795 30, 236 10, 095 20, 141 
BER ne nce 99, 959 82, 607 54, 922 27, 685 
DGD, 2. canunwithacondcvas 115, 993 93, 210 44, 286 48, 924 
Iowa pu eee dbubiaiehipeninedinns 102, 804 88, 378 41, 517 46, 861 
NN a oh ti a A 12, 337 11, 960 11, 927 33 
MEN cos dschaadbcnescun. 5 327, 856 293, 795 79, 574 214, 221 
RNS vnintaivnbumaebimse 161, 985 oF) ae 158, 852 
te ote ee A 70, 310 62, 521 27, 645 34, 876 
SERIO. +s. neunastiainntonice 53, 865 46, 261 24, 795 21, 467 
Massachusetts................ 13, 060 4,415 4, 116 299 
RIN. sccoboaubummeamine 550, 859 478, 749 223, 934 254, 815 
RI i cndbintcanseebes 53, 516 48, 691 26, 105 22, 586 
DEE cmctipinninne 228, 180 207, 209 151, 724 55, 485 
PN nic nccsbhueneiines 180, 284 116, 696 35, 243 81, 453 
I a ca ritiisnhiniene 15, 362 12, 208 225 11, 983 
Po cisnnawnelaracscccmie 2, 009 BP Arccwnvee dyed 2, 009 
OOM. cos .nddsadsbobwkeats 1, 85 912 555 357 
New Hampshire.............. 9,7 9, 026 3, 836 5, 190 
OW PTE P cciccocdesbenomnboue 18, 962 16, 927 10, 030 6, 897 
og ee ae 45, 955 39, 441 28, 764 10, 677 
OU no srsrn oui un acer eerie 564, 428 403, 580 266, 617 136, 963 
North Carolina....... 625 SP hedinkcabexs 550 
North Dakota... 14, 017 8, 366 348 8, 018 
eee 79, 016 64, 826 59, 903 4, 923 
Oklahoma. ._. 293, 738 254, 575 114, 784 139, 791 
PERRI VEIS...cccctbccceccsee 914, 412 780, 770 271,411 509, 359 
Pd vdnnneubenupemeen 637, 226 604, 315 405, 772 198, 543 
SE, .cctnsbamsidvacadsemmmneidcns 19, 963 12, 456 8, 452 4, 004 
South Carolina. .............. DOO Aetenveveveun RO 
DA Fann ccchecwintee 41, 059 33, 120 10, 340 22, 780 
IES o pnncannbacteiuans 201, 018 172, 640 34, 360 138, 280 
TIO, .csonshiasinkivetaganianean 153, 413 136, 133 44, 461 91, 672 
ice ndrtcntdbonsbanontonce 34, 200 20, 041 16, 472 3, 569 
i attbhiictcinnthcoennanintathnuae bien 17, 418 14, 950 4, 645 10, 305 
Ve i hasthaueebs sen 43, 187 39, 7 7, 319 32, 404 
a ai enn 5, 482 4, 834 3, 665 1, 169 
WeeeS Viacteccheeucuncse 331, 647 299, 037 86, 311 212, 726 
i tel ae 27, 352 58, 503 15, 718 42, 785 
WEE -cachtceabepeenanen 10, 327 8, 996 4, 672 4, 324 
ri 4. lp ee 3, 218 By RlP-heewedentaaks 3, 218 
Samoa (American) 2, 875 BO Aeresesciscncs 2, 875 

EE sinitntdbieutianen 1, 200 165 | 6,189,427 | 5,277,635 | 2,347,379 2, 930, 256 





1 Number of persons certified as eligible to receive donated commodities. 
2 There were 64,447 Indians in 11 States receiving commodities. 

3 Distribution to Indians on reservation. 

4 Indicates number of island districts. 


STATEMENT To AccOMPANY TABLES ON DisTRIBUTION OF DONATED COMMODITIES 
In AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


In March 1959, approximately 5.7 million needy persons in 44 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the trust territories were receiving surplus foods under the direct 
distribution program. 

This program was operating in 1,214 counties and in 164 cities and towns; the 
total population in these areas represented 52 percent of total U.S. population, 
based on 1950 census figures. (Census estimates for July 1, 1958, by counties, 
not available.) 

In the March issue of Area Labor Market Trends, published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 74 major areas and 193 smaller 
areas were classified as areas of substantial labor surplus, i.e., 6 percent or more 
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of the labor force unemployed. Surplus commodities were distributed in 72 of 
the major areas and in 100 of the smaller areas. 

Of the 5.7 million needy persons receiving commodities in March 1959, some 
2.7 million lived in areas listed by the Bureau of Employment Security as areas 
of substantial labor surplus. 

The commodity donation program reaches a large number of distressed rural 
areas which are not officially designated as labor surplus areas. And, in the case 
of Puerto Rico, for example, commodity recipients in March totaled 606,000 or 
27.4 percent of the population, but only 110,000 of these people resided in desig- 
nated surplus labor areas. 

It should be emhpasized that participation in the commodity donation program 
is at the option of State and local officials. The Department stands ready to 
supply surplus commodities any time anywhere it is requested to do so. The 
statistics indicate that those areas suffering from long-term economic difficulties 
tend to make greater use of the donation program than do the areas which only 
on occasion and temporarily undergo a recession. 

It should be noted, too, that for purposes of comparison the list of substantial 
surplus labor areas for March was used. By May, the economic picture had so 
improved that 9 major areas and 22 smaller areas were eliminated from the sub- 
stantial labor surplus category. Four new smaller areas were added, but the net 
change in population affected showed a drop of more than 7 million, from the 
62.4 million residing in labor surplus areas in March. 


Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959 


























: Recipi- Recipi- 
Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop-| ents of Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop-| ents of 
areas ulation surplus areas ulation | surnlus 
foods foods 
ALABAMA CONNECTICUT—continued 
Biemingham area: Jefferson _ Waterbury area: " : 
Tiithistikcetmecess oe GUS, B28 lonenccccce Litchfie ount 
Mobile area: Mobile County.} 231, 105 |.......... CESS aes a Utw Gaseasecen 
seander gly — esa New Haven County: 8 
oosa County ........... p 108 lencenavene itis on deidapatiatenn SG De" lntmensees 
Tallapoosa County_...... PGE Nass ccseenoe Ansonia area: 
= area: Calhoun — ane Fairfield County: Shel- 
p RINE tao aiagieiowtniacon 79, ‘ EE cis antise ence Ee Oe de ananne eine 
Florence-Sheffield area: New Haven County: 4 
Colbert County. ......... 39, 561 7,014 eo ee SWE Bicaherrerseteuce 
Franklin County _........ 25, 705 5,848 || Bristol area: 
Lauderdale County - - ..-. 54, 179 7, 382 Hartford County: Bristol.| 35, 961 |.......... 
—— area: Etowah aes — Litchfield County: Plym 
PR iicudetinebuis sae . , a ep nln Be. Pa fee a! GOeas., Daesuamion 
Jasper area: Walker County_.| 63, 769 8, 334 || Danbury area: . 
Talladega area: Talladega Fairfield County: 8 towns. Peis 
SPR chit. cdnthnacénes 63, 639 14, 166 Litchfield County: 6 
COW ener cnncecoccsesn=t FETS Fc ncassee 
ALASKA Danielson area: | 
jindham C ty: 
Anchorage area: 3d judicial " eee cs / & eA 
division, Anchorage district.| 31, 321 |.......... Plainfield......-.-- ‘ 8, O71 | to? 
PRs Kanacseaemes 9, 304 4.5 
ARKANSAS Meriden ane: peii 
Hartford County: South- 
Fort Smith area: Sebastian . ee eh ea eet te 
SG ities iidadbesece 64, 202 2, 660 New Haven County: | 
Meriden.........--.--] 44. 088 | 201 
CALIFORNIA Wallingford. ....-..-- 16, 975 |..-.------ 
Middletown area: 
— area: Humbold 69, 241 605 | Hartford County: M-rl- | 
Wat Beqedendudone wdie% v, i 5 ? r 7 . i . & 
Ukiah area: Mendocino a hnieen Caieas oe 67. 337 eo. 
NO ilitgan << 4~coseeom 40, 854 19 | Norwich area: New London | 
any . County: 9 towns... wank +, SMR, Tigeeennanss 
CONNECTICUT Thompsonville area: 4 
Bridgeport area: Fairfield Hartford County:4towns.| 3u, 439 |.......... 
county: Totes. |... | SOR 0 Es . Tolland County: 7 towns. SWE Veshasesass 
‘ew Britain area: Hartford || Torrington area: 
monty: Steemn. | pee ee Hartford County: 2 towns. yey a A 
New Haven area: New Litehfield County 15 
Naven County: 12 towns...! 276,127 !.......... Rs tao icespaawanes GEWEO Foncncauses 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S, 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 





Substantial labor surplus 
areas 





CONNECTICUT—continued 


Willimantic area: 
New London County: 
Lebanon___...- 
Toiland County: 5 towns- 
Windham County: 5 


BOs aiden baenchinwe= 


GEORGIA 


Toccoa area: 


Franklin County-.-......- 
Habersham County.....- 


Stepbens County-..--...- 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago area: 
Cook County............- 
DuPage County.....__.- 
Lake County (Indian ».. 
Joliet area: Wil! County. 
Canton area: Fulton County- 
Centralia area. 
Clinton County..-....-.-- 
Marion County. .--.--.-- 
Decatur area: Macon C ounty. 
Elgin area: Kane County: 
9 towns... 
Harrisburg area: 
Gallatin County.........- 
Hardin County..........- 
PONG CODEC .cccdoccocces 
Saline County.......--..- 
White County... 
Herrin-Murphysboro-West 
Frankfort area: 
Franklin County.-......-- 
Jackson County--.-......-.- 
Johnson County-....-.-..-- 
Perry Goanty......ccccsn- 
Union County....-.....- 
Williamson County. ..... 
Litchfield area: 
Macoupin County--..-.- 
Montgomery Count 
Mount Carme!-Olney « 
Edwards County....-...- 
Lawrence County....-...- 
Richland County.....---- 
Wabash County-........-- 
Mount Vernon area: 
Hamilton County-..-.----- 
Jefferson County.--...---- 
Wayne County-.........-- 


INDIANA 


Evansville area; Vanderburgh 
County.......- 4 

Fort Wayne area: Allen 
County-...-. 

South Bend area: St. Joseph 
OCounty.....-... 








Terre Haute area: Vigo 
COGRIRY. -.60<06- eto 

Anderson area: Madison 
County.....-- 


Columbus area: Bartholomew 
County.....--. 
Connersville area: 
Fayette County-_-......-- 
Franklin County-........- 
BU OOUNCY.. .cdaccccecs 
Union County............ 


1950 pop- 


ulation 


18, 626 


14, 446 
16, 553 
16, 647 








48, 
38, 

8, 
21, 
20, 
48, 


44, 
32, 

9, 
16, 
14, 
12, 
35, 
20, 


160, 
183, 
205, 
105, 
103, 


, 818 
, 5380 
779 
. 420 
, 935 


685 
124 
729 
684 
500 
621 


210 
460 
056 
39 
R89 
651 
256 
892 


933 


422 
722 
058 
160 
911 


36, 108 


23, 
16, 
19, 


391 
034 
799 


6, 412 











Substantial labor surplus 
areas 





INDIANA—continued 


Michigan City-La Porte area: 
La Porte County........--. 


Muncie area: Delaware 

CA Ss a nnotieeiinie kms 
New Castle area: Henry 
RPE 5.2. tii Atha take 
Richmond area: Wayne 
County 


Vincinnes area: Knox County 
IOWA 


Ottumwa area: Wapello 
QOUGT in occ ccstanibcehinded 


KANSAS 


Coffey ville-Independence- 
Parsons area: 
Labette County- 
Montgomery County.... 
Pittsburg area: 
Cherokee County....-...- 
Crawford County.......- 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville area 
Jefferson County, Ky..-- 
Clark County, Ind_...... 
Floyd County, Ind_....-- 
Corbin area: 
Clay County............. 


Laurel County_.......... 
Whitley County-........ 
Hazard area: 
Breathitt County........ 
Letcher County __........ 
Perry County 
Hopkinsville area: 
Christian County.......- 
"Todd  Comety..s<cnccocce. 
Trigg County. 
Madisonville area: 
Hopkins County_-....... 
Muhlenburg County....- 
Webster County aoe 
Middlesboro-Harlan area: 
SOND SUMEIET . 5c cuanchuws 
Harlan County-. 
Lesite County ............ 
Morehead-Grayson area: 
Carter County........... 
Elliott County..........-. 
Greenup County.......-- 
Rowan County 
Owensboro area: 
EE Bee ake cee se 
Paducah area: 
Ballard County........-- 
Graves County -.-..-....... 
McCracken County..-.-- 
Marshall County... --.-- 
Paintsville-Prestonburg area: 
Floyd County........... 
Johnson County........- 
Knott County _..........- 
Magoffin. County .......- 
Martin County. -...-..... 
Pikesville-Williamson area: 
Pike County, Ky-....-.--- 
Mingo County, W. Va... 





76, 
90, 
45, 


68, 
43, 


47, 


1950 pop- 
ulation 





808 
252 
505 


566 
415 


397 


29, 285 


46, 


25, 


40, 


487 


144 
231 


484, 615 
48, 


330 
9. 


43, 955 


23, 


30, 
25, 


31, 


19, 
39, 52 
46, 
42, 
12, 
9, 





29 
22, 
7,085 


24 


116 
409 
797 
940 


964 
ROD 
566 
359 
£90 
683 


RRQ 


, 887 


12, 708 


57, 241 


& 


53, 


a1, 
49, 
13, 


545 


364 


137 


387 


500 


23, 846 


20, 


320 


13, 839 
11, 677 


81, 154 
47, 409 


Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


——. 


4, 986 
6, 297 


2, 061 
3, 082 


4, 672 


1,990 
2, 552 


2, 986 
1, 693 


3, 025 


504 
2, 145 
4, 370 

684 


11, 787 
6,391 
5, 074 
5, 778 
4, 181 


19, 002 
20, 343 


a 


EEE 


ogram 
US, 


tecipi- 
nts of 
urplug 
foods 


4, 96 
6, 297 


2, 061 


| 
| 





787 
, 391 
074 





ere 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 





Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


—— 
LOUISIANA 
Alexander area: Rapides Par- 

sh 


Opelousas area: St. Landry 
SE ce cncneiniaieadeiimtiterssaeth- i 


MAINE 


Portland area: Cumberland 
Country: 5 towns......-..- 
Biddeford area: York 
County: 11 towns__...--.-- 
Lewiston area: Androscoggin 
County: 10 towns. ........- 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore area: 
Anne Arundel County... 
Baltimore County......-- 
Independent city 
a 
Cumberland area: 
Allegany County, Md__.. 
Mineral County, W. Va-. 


Frederick area: Frederick 
DR ei xdcucnecaesa 
Westminister area: Carroll 
BO 0 ccndndsadebvobenci’ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton area: 
Bristol County: Easton... 
Norfolk County: 4 towns. 
Plymouth County: 9 
SOUT, cnncudedecebased 
Fall River area: 
Bristol County: 5 towns-_. 
Newport County (R.I1.): 
WOR. cnsdedodcdcca 
Lawrence area: Essex County: 


FR en anntdaadnaddebl 
Lowell area: Middlesex 
County: 6 towns........... 


New Bedford area: 
Barnstable County: 


Bristol County: 5 towns... 
Plymouth County: 5 
le ee ee 
Springfield-Holyoke area: 
Hampshire County: 
in ncdikbdubeccssncs 
Hampden County: 
aS, 


Worcester 
county: 16 towns........... 
Fitchburg area: 
Middlesex County: 7 
Worcester County: 
. 
Lunenburg.-.--..-...-. 
Greenfield area: Franklin 
MN na Gna necsdcddcwted 
Haverhill area: Essex 
County: 5 towns........... 
Marlboro area: 


Middlesex County: 7 


Norfolk County: 2 towns_ 
Worcester County: 6 
BU. ncncnctinkgunsanse 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


90, 648 
78, 476 


119, 942 
49, 146 


6. 
27, 
112, 021 
128, 754 
5, 659 


4, 720 


Recipi- 
ents of 

surplus 
foods 


7, 065 
5, 862 


1, 311 














Substantial labor surplus 
areas 





MASSACH USETTS—continued 
Newburyport area: Essex 
County: 7 towns as 
North Adams area: Berkshire 
County: 7 towns. _- Seas 
Franklin County: Monroe. . 
Pittsfield area: Berkshire 
County: 6 towns aaa 
Southbridge-Webster area: 
Woreester County: 8 towns 
Taunton area: 
Bristol County: 6 towns - 
Plymouth County: 4 
sais eddie 
Ware area: 
Hampden County: 5 


oo — 
Hampshire County: 2 
towns wine ae e 
Worcester County: 6 
I > dbdvinhaanatictaed 

MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek area: Calhoun 
ONO i a 
Detroit area: 
Macomb County........- 
Oakland County. -......-- 
Wayne County ._.- 
Flint: Genesee County 
Grand Rapids area: Kent 
be < 
Lansing area: Ingham 
COU 6b cas 
Muskegon 
a ae te 
Saginaw area: Saginaw 
CONGR i acc cod tesauee 
Adrian area: Lenawee 
County piikdheda« ‘ 
Allegan area: Allegan County. 
Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti area: 
Washtenaw County 
Bay City area: Bay County-- 
Benton Harbor area: Berrien 
County... 
Escanaba area: 
Delta County 
Schoolcraft County_...._. 
Menominee County: 3 
BS 5 ccd ccttaed 
Holland-Grand Haven area: 
Ottawa County. ; ; 
Ionia-Belding-Greenville 
area: 
Ionia County 
Montcalm County. .-.-..-- 
Iron Mountain, Mich.-Wis. 
area: 
Dickinson County, Mich. 
Iron County, Mich 
Florence County, Wis... 
Marinette County, Wis. . 
Jackson area: Jackson County 
Marquette area: Marquette 
County -. fod is 
Monroe area: Monroe County. 
Owosso area: Shiawassee 
County 
Port Huron area: St. Clair 
ee ah ee ee 
Sturgis area: St. 
OO oo dicsiecinndiinlbies 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


39, 912 


42, 313 
174 


70, 196 
53, 492 
54, 870 
15, 753 


17,714 
12, 004 


9, 928 


120, 813 


184, 961 | 


396, 001 
2, 435, 235 
270, 963 
288, 292 
172, 941 
121, 545 
153, 515 


64, 629 
47, 493 


134, 606 
88, 461 


115, 702 


32, 913 
9, 148 


4, 048 
73, 751 


38, 158 
31, 013 


24, 844 
17, 692 
3, 756 
35, 748 
107, 925 
47, 654 
75, 666 
45, 967 
91, 599 


35, 071 


Recipi- 

ents of 

surplus 
foods 


9, 847 


28, 593 
36, 713 
225, 991 
17, 910 


11, 804 


3, 298 
2, 389 

741 
3, 383 
7, 155 
6, 940 
5, 178 


8,017 
9, 248 


eecene tone 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S, 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 





Substantial labor surplus | 1950 pop- 
areas ulation 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth-Superior area: 
St. Louis County, Minn,; 
city of Duluth..........| 206, 062 
Douglas County, Wis....| 46,715 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi-Gulfport area: Har- 
| 84, 07: 
Greenville area: Washington 
IEE co clinn nncsGconacmameaaes 70, 504 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City area: 
Johnson County, Kans... 62, 783 
Wyandotte County, 
I hc ob were ate 5 8 165, 318 
Clay County, Mo._--..-.- 45, 221 
Jackson County, Mo.-..} 541, 035 
St. Louis area: 
Jefferson County, Mo....| 38, 007 
St. Charles County, Mo..}| 29, 834 
Independent city of St. 
EG, DEO ..ccasscsndess 856, 796 
Madison County, Ill_._.- 182, 307 
8t. Clair County, Ill_--..- 205, 995 
St. Louis County, Mo....| 406, 349 
Cape Girardeau area: Cape 
Girardeau County -........ 38, 397 
Flat River area: 
Iron County . ............ 9, 458 
Madison County... yi 10, 380 






St. Francois County-_....-. 35, 27: 
Ste. Genevieve County... 11, 237 
Washington County-_-_._.- 14, 689 
Joplin area: Jasper County. _. 79, 106 
Washington area: Franklin 
CONE. nccnesdcbdescbecs 36, 046 
MONTANA 
Butte area: Silver Bow 
CONOR MG echo cdescusi 48, 422 
Great Falls area: Cascade 
NG Fo ee ssn gocdéoasens 53, 027 
Kalispell area: 
Flathead County......... 31, 495 
Lincoln County.........-. 8, 693 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City area: 
Atlantic County except 
part of Buena Vista 
Township, Landisville, 
Minatola, Buena minor 
civil divisions, and 
SE dbs di ccds icin | 130, 293 
Cape May County: 2 
Stic cdansnscuwee 7, 962 
Newark area: 
Bergen County: Borough 
of North Arlington.-.... 15, 970 


Essex County 905, 949 


Hudson County: 6 towns.| 482, 511 
Union County: 17 towns.| 341, 431 
Paterson area: 
Bergen County except 
Borough of North Ar- 
lington.................| 523, 160 
Hudson County: 6 towns.| 164,926 
Morris County: 5 towns-- 15, 382 
Passaic County -...---.-.-- 337, 093 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 16. 








Recipi- 
ents of Substantial labor surplus 
surplus areas 
foods 
NEW JERSEY—continued 
Perth Amboy area: 
Middlesex County, ex- 
20, 768 cept part of Piscata- 
5, 922 way, Raritan, Dunel- 
len, Middlesex, South 
EG .. .. cavduanns cohen 
Somerset County: 2 towns 
|| Trenton area: 
7, 680 | Hunterdon County: 2 
PE 2 nso ete aaa 
26, 395 Mercer County-........-.-- 
Monmouth County: 4 
DL. « cudcheiiine —— 
Ocean County: 2 towns... 
Bridgeton area: 
1 Atlantic County, part of 
Buena Vista Township. 
equines Cumberland County......-.-- 
Vibendaren Long Branch area: 
14, 276 Monmouth County, ex- 
cept Millstone, Upper 
4, 042 Freehold, Allentowh, 
 ancideatiaatatis SS eee 
Ocean County except 
57, 550 New Egypt, vicinity in 
5, 288 Plumsted Township---. 
17, 377 || Morristown-Dover area: 
7, 331 Morris County, except 
Pequannock, Butler, 
iaeesinheiteipn Kinnelon, Lincoln 


Park, Riverda!e._._.... 
Somerset County: 2 

I Lg oe 
Sussex County....--..-...- 

Plainfield-Somerville area: 

Hunterdon County: 4 

Is atin ca ctins wantenda 
Middlesex County: 


Edison _.- 
Somerset County except 
parts of Bernardsville 
and Franklin- = 
Union County: 4 towns.. 


NEW YORK 


Albany - Schenectady - Troy 
area: 
Albany County. .......-.- 
Rensselaer County. -...-.- 
Schenectady County-..--- 
Binghamton area: Broome 
County 
Buffalo area: 
ree COG - . 5. <.c<cstne 
Niagara County --....-.-.-.- 
New York area: 
New York City....--.-.--- 
Nassau County ......--.-.- 
Rockland County..-....- 
Suffolk County... 
Westchester County..-..-- 
Syracuse area: Onondaga 
OE etd ss cb eckcebescase 
Utica-Rome area: 
Herkimer County..-.....- 
Oneida County--...-...-- 
Amsterdam area: Montgom- 
OPO TIES inc scocgncnnhan<s 











912 || Auburn area: Cayuga 
CH cons eseecd- de =-s5se 
Batavia area: Genesee 
CE ccncictndtntnieiecees 


1950 pop- 


ulation 


218, 102 
10, 138 


5, 690 
229, 781 


4, 133 


1,2 


2, 106 
88, 597 


221, 194 


55, 328 








239, 386 
132, 607 
142, 497 


184, 698 


899, 238 
189, 992 
7, 891, 957 
672, 765 
89, 276 
276, 129 
625, 816 
341, 719 


61, 407 
222, 855 


59, 594 
70, 136 
47, 584 


Recipi- 

ents of 

surplus 
foods 








‘ogram 
> US, 


Recipi- 
ants of 
urplus 
foods 


eeeees 





219 


EE 


22 swemeene apenas 


1 rer 


— 


2 ame gear 


REIT 


RON RN EO RE PRE Cy een em te ont 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 





Substantial labor surplus 
areas 





NEW YORK—continued 
Corning-Hornell area: Steu- 
LS ee ee = 
E!mira area: Chemung 
Abad a ee 
Glens Falls-Hudson Falls 
area: 
Warren County. .-..-.----- 
Washington County---.-- 
Gloversville area: Fulton 
County......- 
Jamestown-Dunkirk area: 
Chautaugua County : 
Kingston area: Ulster County- 
Newburgh-Middletown-Bea- 
con area: 
Dutchess County: 2 
Ba dAmbaeemnetacanan 
Orange County........... 





Putnam County-.-..- mound 


Olean-salamanca area: Cat- 
taraugus County. ---- women 
Oneida area: Madison 


I Sie OU analeeieneiel 
Plattsburgh area: Clinton 
County 
Watertown area: Jefferson 


SOD intact cuwanmmuninns 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville area: Buncombe 


RE is is peoaptioncaucen 
Durham area: Durham 
Dc sks dceiennn nas 
Fayetteville area: Cumber- 


Sy GRUNER. . ccuktneoncune 
Henderson ville area: Hender- 
son County..........--- 
Kinston area: Lenoir County. 
Lumberton area: Robeson 
County 
Mount Airy area: Surry 
EE cc naxinsndeckbaabs 
Rockingham-Hamlet area: 
Richmond County...-...... 
Rocky Mount area: 
Edgecombe County-...-..- 
Nash Count 
Rutherfordton-Forest City 
area: Rutherford County-.. 
Shelby-Kings Mountain area: 
Cleveland County-...-..-..- 
Waynesville area: 
Haywood County-.-...--- 
Jackson County: 5 towns. 


OHIO 


Lorain-Elyria area: Lorain 
Ns be csi cnacanns 
Toledo area: 
Lucas County...........- 
Wood County: 
Ross. 
MEG cccncanhensoe 
Youngstown area: 
Mahoning County, Ohio. 
Trumbull County, Ohio-- 
Mercer County, Pa-....--. 
Ashtabula-Conneaut area: 
Ashtabula County. -.-.... 


1950 pop- 
ulation 


91, 439 
86, 827 
39, 205 
47, 144 
51, 021 


92, 455 
92, 621 








124, 403 
101, 639 
96, 006 


30, 921 
45, 953 


51, 634 
59, 919 


46, 356 
64, 357 
7, 631 


9, 562 | 


148, 142 
395, 551 


2, 716 
3, 963 
257, 629 
158, 915 
111, 954 


78, 695 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 16, 


Recipi- 
ents of | 
surplus | 

foods | 


| 





] 

















Washington County, Oreg- 
Clark County, Wash_--.- 
Albany area: Linn County... 


| Coos Bay area: Coos County. 


Eugene area: Lane County- -- 

Pendleton area: Umatilla 
COUGRY,. «-ancccdctubublvled 

Roseburg area: Douglas 
COMET... naccsdscbeneeue 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
area: 

Lehigh County, Pa-__....- 
Northampton County, 
PO. pcnoe<sxccnbenmaueiis 
Warren County, N.J..... 
Altoona area: Blair County... 
Erie area: Erie County....... 








Recipi- 
Substantial labor surplus 1950 pop-| ents of 
areas ulation | surplus 
foods 
oHIO—continued 
Athens - Logan - Nelsonville 
area: 
Athens County--........-- GD Hiciicuncee 
Hocking County-.....-.-. TVGED Fisidseccc 
Batavia - Georgetown - West 
Union area: 
Adams County-.........-. BOAO Fonkcn cence 
Brown County-..-..-.--... SP EOE Tinvintnece 
Clermont County.......- 42, 182 4l 
| Cambridge area: 
Guernsey County...-....- SS) ee 
Noble County-.........--- Bh, FED ti cictecane 
East Liverpool-Salem area: 
Columbiana County. -.-...-- CROP ficdticese 
Findlay-Tiflin-Fostoria area: 
Hancock County----.----- ey 
Seneca County--.-..-.---- Lg ow eee 
Kent-Ravenna area: Portage 
Css civic wckcietiands SH sects, 
Kenton area: 
Hardin County-.-.......-- 28, 673 
Wyandot County-_...--..- PpSEe Maciisis. 
Marietta area: Washington 
2) RE ee Tae. CT To écnctsek 4 
New Philadelphia-Dover area: 
Carroll County--_........- MG kn cccte. 
Harrison County.....-.... 19, 054 1, 080 
Tuscarawas County------ Pe ltntkoh ben 
Portsmouth-Chillicothe area: 
Jackson County A 
}, eee DG bnscadsae 
Ross County............. 6,438 |.....:.... 
Scioto County--.......-..-. 82, 910 6, 241 
Springfield area: Clark Coun- 
Ccnmedadhctaenescthladine TERR tdicesi. 
Zanesville area: 
Morgan County-.......... | ee 
Muskingum County....- FORD Vencwincdee 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore area: Carter County.| 36, 455 5, 854 
McAlester area: Pittsburg 
EY due detimecicenennacd 41, 031 6, 937 
Okmulgee - Henryetta area: 
Okmulgee County-.........- 44, 561 7, 342 
OREGON 
Portland area: 
Clackamas County, Oreg.| 86,716 |.......... 
Multnomah County, Oreg- 71, 





198, 207 5, 471 
185, 243 11, 592 

54, 374 | 2.2... ; 
139, 514 24, 293 


219, 388 28, 108 
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with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S, 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


PENNSYLVANIA—continued 


Johnstown area: 
Cambria County........- 
Somerset County 
Philadelphia area: 
Bueks County, Pa_. 
Chester County, Pa.....- 
Delaware County, Pa__-- 


‘ontgomery County, Pa | 


> 
Philadelphia County, Pa 
( 


“amden Connty, N.J..--| 


Gloncester Cornty, N.J.. 
Burlington County, N.J- 
Pittsburgh area: 
Allegheny County 
Beaver County..........- 
Washington County._.... 
Westmoreland County... 
Reading area: Berks County.. 
Scranton area: Lackawanna 
County sates bili alie = shite 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area: 
Luzerne Gounty......-..... 
York area: York County ..... 
Berwick-Bloomsburg area: 
Columbia County .........- 
Butler area: Butler County-.. 
Cham bersburg- Waynesboro 
area: 
Franklin County..-.....- 
Fulton County ........... 
Clearfield-DuBois area: 
Centre County: 3 towns-- 
Clearfield County..-...-.. 
Jefferson County: 7 towns 
Indiana area: Indiana County. 
Kittanning-Ford City area: 
Armstrong County.-.....-.- 
Lewistown area: 
Juniata County....-..... 
Mifflin County........... 
Lock Haven area: Clinton 


NT Sd heonomenion 
Oil City-Franklin-Titusville 
area: 
Crawford County: 
SRNNGL i ccribenenrnone 
Forest County -.......-..- 
Venango County......... 
Pottsville area: 
Carbon County: 5 towns.. 
Schuylkill County.....-.- 
8t. Mary’s area: 
Cameron County-........ 
Elk County.............. 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda area: 
radford County-........-.. 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel area: 
Columbia County: 2 
IN 1 sastetpinheiihelaeiail 
Montour County......... 
Northumberland County. 
Snyder County-.......-.-.. 
Union County............ 
Uniontown-Connelsville 
area: Fayette County. _-..- 
Williamsport area: Lycoming 
Ce cdudaniakede nines 






1950 pop- 


ulation 


200, 541 
$1, 813 


629 
, l4l 
234 














75, 927 


10, 387 


8, 207 
85, 957 
14, 722 
77, 106 
80, 842 


15, 243 
43, 691 


36, 532 
105, 120 


189, 899 
101, 249 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 16. 


Recipi- 
ents of 
surplus 
foods 


43, 601 


6, 293 
3. 768 
12, 044 
4, 789 
104, 681 


120, 296 
18, 048 
24, 502 
43, 621 

8, 541 


14, 767 


48, 767 
7, 908 


7, 240 
12, 208 


' 8, 260 
20, 846 

6, 267 
12, 394 
18, 631 


27, 240 
1, 250 
12, 640 
2. 389 
2, 357 


38, 800 
8, 244 


Substantial labor surplus 
areas 


PUERTO RICO 


‘Mayaguez area: Entire mu- 
nicipality 

Ponce area: Entire municipal- 
ie ts ‘ 

| San Juan area: 

Bayamon: Entire munic- 
ipality.. - Cee ars 7 

Catano: Entire munici- 
pality.... 

Guaynabo; Entire munic- 
ipality - i 

Rio Piedras: Entire mu- 
nicipality 

San Juan; Entire munici- 
I Sitkicicdeevamneens 


RHODE ISLAND 


| Providence area: 

Bristol] County, R.I.....- 

Kent County, R.L.: 
Tis tin n attains 
East Greenwich. -..- 
West Warwick . 

Providence County, R.L.: 
Central Falls.......-.- 
CVORBUOD « .cncccencu.< 
Pawtucket.......-.-.. 
Providence---.....--- 
Woonsocket 
Cumberland 
East Providence-..... 
SS dh dn’, Sinimncioas 
Lincoln. . sted 
North Providence .- 
North Smithfield._-_- 
Smithfield _.- 

Washington County, R.I; 

North Kingstown a 
Bristol County, Mass.: 3 











SOR) c.. on ; 
Norfolk County, Mass.: 
4 towns 


Worcester County, Mass.: 
2 towns......-. ‘ 
Newport area: New port 
County except Tiverton... 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga area: 
Hamilton County, Tenn 


Walker County, Ga . 
Knoxville area; 


Anderson County (in- 
cluding Oak Ridge)---- 
Blount County........-..- 
Knox County....- ab 
Memphis area: Shelby 
County ; 4 
Bristol-Johnson City-Kings- 
port area: 


Carter County, ‘Tenn é 

Sullivan County, Tenn... 

Washington County, 
Tenn 

Scott County, Va 

Independent city of Bris- 





tol, Va... <i 
Washington County, Va_ 
Columbia area; Maury 
SEM Mb ietticobsnacnadis 





1950 pop- 


ulation 


87, 307 


126, 810 


48, 000 


19, 865 
29, 120 
143, 989 


767 


224, 





205, 
38, 


255 
198 


59, 407 
54, 691 
223. 007 


482, 393 





—. 


Recipi- 
ents of 
surplus 

foods 





16, 234 
27, 804 
9, 904 
6, 265 
2,914 
23, 484 
23, 788 


ae 


— 


see 


- A RP 


wae GC 


ogram fF 
le U.S, § 


ey 


Recipi- 

ents of 

Surplus 
foods 


——— 


16, 234 
27, 804 


9, 904 
6, 265 
2,914 
23, 484 
23, 788 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 
with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 


LL ——————  —————————————————— 





Substantial Jabor surplus 1950 pop- 
areas ulation 
TENNESSEE—continued 
La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell 
area: 
Campbell County-..-....-- 34. 369 
Claiborne County-..-.-..-.- 24, 788 
TEXAS 








Beaumont-Port Arthur area: 








Jeflerson County-.-.-.-..---.-- 195, 083 
Corpus Christi area: Nueces 
| SR ee 
Laredo area: Webb County-. 56, 141 
Texarkana area 
Bowie County, Tex.....- 61, 966 
Miller County, Ark.....- 32, 614 
VERMONT 
Burlington area: 
Chittenden County.....- 62, 570 
Grand Isle County: 
i TOO... . adeunine 735 
South Hero..........- 567 
Springfield area 
Windham County: 
BROT... oh <apaccasbns 2, 107 
Londonderry....-....- 953 
Rockingham. ......-.- 5, 499 
Windsor County: 
RPGR cn ontinnseedes 77 
Cavendieh...ncoccces-- 1, 374 
CUE a... dabiwetateia 1, 981 
ROE di cntutqnaseedaq 2, 428 
URE 4 ad<ectnonndn 470 
Sprinefield_.......... 9, 190 
Weathersfield........ 1, 288 
WTO. - adatinothans 468 
TI NN ciseeciidiinibeans 4, 402 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke area: 
Roanoke County..-..-...-- 41, 486 
Independent city of Ro- 
Se uae 91, 921 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachi: 
area: 
mee Cemnty,. cccccscnesecs 36, 106 
WT COUEEY «< ccncccccecs 56, 336 
Radford-Pulaski area: 
BG (OGL YT... naqecshndea 6, 436 
Floyd County 11, 351 
Giles County-.......-...... 18, 956 
Montgomery County. 29, 780 
Pulaski County-..-- 27, 758 
Wythe County.....-.-..- 23, 327 
Independent city of Rad- 
IE acc uarivnabiebadaunied 9, 026 
Richlands-Bluefield area: 
Buchanan County-......- 35, 748 
Dickenson County-...-..-.- 23, 393 
Russell County--........-- 26, 818 
Tazewell County 47,512 





Bee footnotes at end of table, p. 16. 


Recipi- 

ents of 

surplus 
foods 


9, 615 
1, 361 





Substantial labor surplus 
areas 





WASHINGTON 


Spokane area: Spokane 
County. .--. » 
Tacoma area: Pierce County- 
Aberdeen area: 
Grays Harbor County-.- 
Pacific County. out 
Anacortes area: Skagit 
County. _.. 
Bellingham area: Whatcom 


ON eres. gc tho) ok 
Bremerton area: Kitsap 
Cs 8 gts OF 
Everett area: Snohomish 
CG ob thicticcthne ediciones 


Olympia area; 
Lewis County-...........- 
Mason County-_-_.....-..- 
Thurston County_...--- 
Port Angeles area: 








Clallam County-..-........ 
Jefferson County 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston area: 
Fayette County.......... 
Kanawha County--.----.- 
Huntington-Ashland area: 
Cabell County, W. Va... 
Wayne County, W. Va... 
Boyd County, Ky--...-.-.- 
Lawrence County, Obio.. 
Wheeling-Steubenville area: 
Brooke County, W. Va... 
Hancock County, W. Va- 
Marshall County, W. Va. 
Ohio County, W. Va_-_.-.- 
Belmont County, Ohio... 
Jefferson County, Ohio__- 
Beckley area: Raleigh 
Gite. ws) .223i5.- és 
Bluefield area: Mercer 
County 
Clarksburg area: Harrison 
NN ee 
Fairmont area: Marion 
COUR... cecrddosingnsicdusite 
Logan area: 
Logan County- ..-.....-- 
Boone County, district 
of Washington____- 
Lincoln County, district 
of Harts Creck.....-...- 
Martinsburg area: 
Berkeley County-..-.....- 
Jefferson County. -- 
Morgantown area: Monon- 
OE GEE a cadawomanenss 
Parkersburg area: 
Calhoun County-...--.-.-.- 
Pleasants County....-....- 
Ritchie County -...-....... 





1950 pop- 
ulation 





111, 580 
43, 755 
15, 022 
44, 884 


26, 396 
11, 618 


82, 443 
239, 629 


108, 035 
38, 696 
49, 949 
49,115 
26, 904 
34, 388 
36, 893 
71, 672 
87, 740 
96, 495 
96, 273 
75, 013 
85, 296 
71, 521 
77, 391 

5, 059 
3, 902 


30, 359 
17, 184 


60, 797 


Recipi- 
ents of 
surplus 


foods 
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Comparison of cities and counties participating in commodity donation program 




















with cities and counties listed as areas of substantial labor surplus by the U.S, 
Department of Labor, March 1959—Continued 
Recipi- | Recipi- 
Substantial labor surplus [1950 pop-| ents of || Substantial labor surplus 1950 pop ents of 
areas ulation | surplus | areas ulation | surplus 
| foods | foods 
WEST VIRGINIA—continued | WISCONSIN | 
1} 
Parkersburg area—Con. Beloit area: 
Wiis 5,119 298 Kock County 
Wood County. | 66,540 3, 112 | ts cthikhunesones 29, 590 3, 505 
Point Pleasant- Gallipolis 6 towns. .... aaa 11, 476 |... 
area: Eau Claire-Chir ypewa f are | 
Jackson County, W. Va..| 15, 299 1, 707 |} Chippewa County waa 42, S30 |....uaie 
Mason County, W. Va. --| 23, 587 2, 236 || Eau Claire County , 84. 187 | .cccounni 
Putnam County, W. Va 21,021 | 3,570 || La_Crosse area: La Crosse 
Gallia County, Ohio- - --- i RO | RE Tin ci ceca bend amcnetel 67, 587 3, 322 
Meigs County, Ohio._...| 23, 227 |.......... || Oshkosh area: 
Ronceverte-White Sulphur 1 Winnebago County, ex- 
Springs area: cept Clayton, Me- 
Greenbrier County.-.....- 30, 205 &, 076 nasha, Neenah, Win- 
Monroe County--.. mek Yee eae chester, Wolf River ..| 73,916 |.......... 
Welch area: McDowell | Watertown area: Jefferson | 
Ns Bi ecccdwwecs | 98, 887 | 31, 753 CARED T cncttmastdescasened 43, 069 y 
ek 62 9.357.164 274 7, 233 
1 Not available. 
2 Represents number of recipients for entire county. Number of recipicuts by individual towns not 
available. 


When it is recognized that the average public assistance benefit paid 
to a needy person or family is substantially less than sufficient to 
assure an adequate diet, it is clear that the people who are most in 
need of additional foods distributed through the program are not get- 
ting them. And the reason they are not is that the costs to their 
localities in receiving, storing, handling and distributing the food are 
too burdensome when compared to the limited help provided via the 
distribution of so few commodities. 

By proposing the distribution of surplus food through the normal 
channels of trade—the corner grocery store—this bill would make it 
possible for all needy persons in all communities to share in the benefits 
of surplus food availability. 

Because of the abuses which grew up around the fact that certain 
of the food stamps in the 1939-43 program were redeemable for any 
food item sold in the participating stores, the Committee on Agri- 
culture endorses the provision of H.R. 1359 which would require 
that each stamp be redeemable for a specified item only. This would 
assure not only that the stamps were used primarily for nourishing 
foods of importance in a balanced diet but also that increased con- 
sumption was accomplished for specified foods in surplus. 

As the Department’s report on the 1939-43 program stated, the 
food stamp plan “had its greatest effect upon those foods most 
responsive to income changes, i.e., animal products and most fruits 
and vegetables.” These are, of course, the very items it is most 
important to get into the diet of the lowest income groups which, 
out of sheer self-preservation, must usually subsist on cereal products 
and other “filler” foods which make their diets lopsided from a nutri- 
tional standpoint. 

Thus if a food stamp plan is to be successful in improving the diets 
of our lowest-income families, as well as in moving surplus foods into 
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the stomachs of the hungry, it should do more than distribute flour, 
meal, pastes and cereals which normally make up the bulk of the 
diets of such people. Instead, it should attempt to provide the things 
usually lacking in those diets: more of the fresh fruits and vegetables, 
meat items, dairy products, eggs, etc—items frequently in surplus 
and often far below parity, thus clearly eligible for section 32 diversion. 





THE PEOPLE WHO WOULD BENEFIT FROM A FOOD-STAMP PROGRAM 


Millions of Americans on various forms of public assistance receive 
monthly payments not sufficient to assure even the most minimum diet 
for good health. Monthly benefits for old-age assistance average 
$64.80; for aid to dependent children, $28.80 a month per recipient; 
for aid to the blind, $69.19 a month; for aid to the disabled, $64.10 a 
month. These are joint Federal-State programs. The payments varv 
widely from State to State. In a fifth category, those on general 
assistance (for which the Federal Government does not make matching 
payments to the States), are 413.000 families (averaging 2% persons 
S family, according to the Department of Health, Education and 

elfare) who receive an average monthly family benefit of $67.21, 
again with wide variance as between the States. 

These are the people who would be immediately eligible, whose 
needs have already been screened and certified, and who would benefit 
most from a food-stamp program. They constitute approximately 
7 million persons. 

The foltowiak tabulations are submitted in order to show the 
number of public assistance recipients or cases in each State in each 
category of assistance, the average payments in each State. They 
have been prepared by the Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, 
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Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


Old-age assistance—Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 19591 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 





_—————————K— 






































| Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number of assy. a dime te me Cpe) Vr Beet). ye eo 
State recipients | | April 1959 May 1958 
Total | Average |____ ; be ee 
amount | j 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
eee Tk | 2,427,971 | $157, 336, 600 $64, 80 30.1] 340.4 31.4 4 

Alabama...-. ee 101, 697 4, 447, 757 | 43. 74 | —.1 | (4) —1.4 +111 
tia i ia ia 1, 478 S49, 039 60, 24 +,.2 +.4 —3.3 —5,8 
ATURE. .cnccccbipacevens 13, 855 790, 137 57.03 o,f oD ats +2 | 
I incited sian 56, 217 7 48. 37 | +.1] (4) + § 1.7 
California_........------ 262, 347 84.11 ae oii 8 aut 
Cotoradio *..........-.... 52,086 98. 29 +.94 +21 —.2 +6.3 
Connecticut............. | 14, 996 | 112. 52 | (6 —. 4 —1.2 +47 
Delaware... oe. ails ] 1, 450 71,083 | 49.03 | —.45 |} =—,8 | —5.9 | —6.0 
District of Columbia_-.--_-| 3, 245 181,050 | A | = 2 +4 +2.3 
Wee oe, tne ae) 70, 075 3, 713, 935 Bit heey —2}) ° +3.2 4.5 
Gane cts os ct | 98, 171 4, 653, 425 | (8) —.2| 2 | +99 
RTD iiittasinitstiwexcaons | 1, 495 8, 703 | 57. 96 —.3 | +21 —2.7 +9.7 
Rr ae 7, 656 489, 951 64. 00 | —.4 —.% —3.7 +1.7 
To 78, 543 5, 470, 171 ae Dae an cine | enac ce ance! seen 
et 29, 505 1, 757, 197 59. 37 —A +1.3 —3.5 —15 
Mia oldssndmidedsahinds 36, 017 2, 588, 972 71,88 —.2 +.1 —3.2 +3.2 
i i be 29, 728 2, 298, 803 | 77. 33 —.5 —.6] —3.8 +1,7 
ROR i. ocsticdcii i... 57, 286 2, 481, 844 | 43, 32 +.3 +.2 —.4 +117 
I od Te 124, 547 S, 239, 561 65, 16 () (6) +.3 +4.8 
Maine ee eee 11, 871 65, 03 —1.2 —2.0 —3.0 +9.1 
a ee 9, 481 59, 27 —2 —f. 5 —.3 +6,7 
Massachusetts_........... 82, 541 99. 33 —.3 —1.0 —2.9 —.4 
DEL os aoddsdocceces 71. 25 —.4 —.1 —3.0 +3.3 
DEED. <ncpbentacucst $4. 61 —.2 +15 —.2 2.5 
pT SESS SERRE 29. 87 (8) 2.5 —4 —.5 
j RFR RIES 55. 85 —.3 —.2 —2.8 —A4 
I ithictticmmncmitsbeton 63. 37 —.4 —.5 —6.5 —3.9 
OE EES. 68. 41 —.3 +1.1 —4,2 +2.9 
I eee Fee. 67. 90 (4) +.9 +.9 +.2 
New Hampshire. .-....... ’ 71. 04 —.7 (4) —3.8 +.2 
OO I ane 19, 113 87.78 —.1 +,.2 —4 +7.0 
New Mexico............. 10, 422 63.15 a —.2 +2.4 +20.7 
J era 85, 977 104. 09 —1.0 +2.1 —3.4 +7.7 
North Carolina........... 50, 338 40. 50 (a +3.2 —.9 +8.4 
North Dakota..........-- 7, 448 83. 38 —.4 +2.1 —1.8 +.2 
Ek 90, 315 65 93 .2 +.8 —.4 +11 
ND cdot decccveasia 91, 841 76. 42 —-.1 —-.1 —1.6 +9, 2 
a i cin diacguibin 17, 959 79. 29 —.8 —.3 (4) —.3 
Pennsylvania 49, 904 67. 65 wa +.2 +1.8 +34.0 
3) aa 40, 501 8.18 —.1 (4) —2.4 —1.6 
Rhode Island...........--. 6, 985 74. 20 —.2 +.3 —3.1 +2.7 
South Carolina........... 34, 046 37. 94 —.5 —.7 —4.1 —3.9 
South Dakota......-....- 9, 282 ; 58. 26 —.6 +.1 —4.8 +6.9 
I casncdmatihémes 56, 783 2, 483, 264 43. 73 (4) +.1 —.6 +9. 2 
I ee 223. 586 11, 634, 460 52. 04 (®) () —.5 +10.0 
SE eae age aes 8, 260 548, 108 66. 36 —.7 —.9 —5.0 —.8 
ed ee 5, 883 335, 524 57. 03 —.2 —.1 —4.0 +7.7 
Virgin Islands............ 583 13, 664 23. 44 —1.9 —2.0 —5.8 +18.6 
ccs riecakintcnwe 15, 246 625, 177 41.01 -.1 +.4 —1.8 +10.9 
Washington.............. 52, 767 4, 758, 131 90. 17 —-.5 +1.2 —4.4 +.7 
West Virginia...........- 20, 583 889, 729 43. 23 —.5 +25. 6 —4.0 +21.7 
We ettocundsbnbtce 37. 184 2, 930, 598 78. 81 +.2 +.4 —2.2 +.3 
|, 3, 501 253, 649 72. 45 —.8 +.1 —4.4 —1.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,920 recipients aged 60 to 64 in Colorado and payments of $347,268 to these recipients. Such 
payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 7. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ In addition, supplemental payments of $16,684 from general assistance funds were made to 58 recipients, 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Data partly estimated because of administrative change in the processing of payments. 
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Aid to the blind—Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1959* 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
ee eee 













Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number of 
State recipients April 1959 May 1958 
Total Average 
amount 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount 

eerie CRS ee SS ee eee 
Ni cccacisiaeniente 109, 524 $7, 577, 743 $69. 19 @) 4+0.7 4+1.4 4+5.3 
a dicactinithnmince 1, 656 58, 612 35. 39 +0.4 +1.3 —2.2 —4.0 

‘Alaska. 93 6, 591 70. 87 (5) () () () 
Arizona. . 819 55, 619 67. 91 +.9 +1.1 +11 7.5 
Arkansas... a 2, 040 107, 115 52. 51 +.2 —1.4 +.7 —2.0 
EE Tiiwancnedemene 14, 137 1, 462, 595 103. 46 +.1 +.2 +2.1 +.7 
ae 311 23, 651 76. 05 —1.6 —3.6 —5.2 —4,7 
Connecticut...-.. 308 33, 588 109. 05 —1.3 —3.5 +1.3 +11.0 
Delaware. ---------- 264 18, 343 69. 48 —2.9 —5.1 —2.6 —5.2 
District of Columbia 228 3, 26 58.18 —3.8 —3.0 —2.6 —11.0 
2, 542 : 58. 73 +.2 +.4 +.7 +2.0 
3, 551 5 52. 54 3 +.2 +2.0 +114 

90 , § 66. 34 (®) é (°) (5) 
171 , 3 69. 54 —L7 —.9 —5.5 +1.5 
3, 128 7 Oe Binds rete Ncieetiens eee 
1, 915 134, 132 70. 04 —.7 —3.3 +4.2 7.1 
1, 468 126, 801 86. 38 +.7 +.3 +.4 +5.6 
610 50, 777 83. 24 —.8 +.3 —2.7 +5.5 
3, 184 140, 056 43. 99 —.5 —.5 —2.3 +7.9 
2, 605 197, 838 75. 95 +.6 +.4 +5.3 +8.4 
462 32, 047 69. 37 —.4 —.3 —2.3 +10.4 
440 27, 655 62. 85 —.2 —2.7 —3.5 +1.6 
2, 141 256, 185 119. 66 +.9 +4.5 +6. 4 +114 
SE 1, 818 138, 329 76.09 —.5 —.6 +19 +12.2 
ans ci giencieenenecinte 1,133 109, 168 7. 21 +.4 +4.6 —.4 —.6 
I cencccaschecee 5, 918 227, 247 38. 40 +1.0 +1.0 +10.7 +9.8 
IT ici cata coepesnireliicen tan 5, 192 337, 480 65. 00 +.4 +.4 +1.6 +10.0 
cic ricllivatt 373 26, 060 69. 87 0 —3.4 —4.1 —6.2 
934 79, 245 84.84 —.4 +1.5 —4.1 +1.5 
173 16, 630 96. 13 +2.4 +2.4 +13.8 +116 
241 17, 347 71. 98 —1.2 —3.7 4 —1.9 
921 75, 492 81. 97 —.6 —1.1 2.0 +4.9 
392 25, 003 63. 78 +1.0 +1.2 +1.3 +141 
TE ae iminekabvaces 4, 048 446, 065 110. 19 —.4 +2.5 —3.3 +11.4 
North Carolina.......... 5, 058 262, 454 51. 89 —.1 +.4 +2.5 +15.0 
North Dakota............ 95 6, 674 70. 25 (5 (® —-14.4 —21.1 
a ee 3, 683 242, 429 65. 82 —.6 oe —.3 +41 
nie cccnnbtntge 1, 882 176, 974 94. 04 -.1 -—.3 —.3 +10.9 
ett a entcliesares 280 25, 088 89. 60 —.4 +8.9 —5.7 —19 

Pennsylvania ?........... 17, 582 1, 097, 734 62, 44 (7) +.6 +.5 i) 
Puerto Rico 1, 845 15, 177 8. 23 +.5 +11 +.2 +2.2 
Rhode Island 128 9, 412 73. 53 +.8 —.5 —3.8 —17 
South Carolina 1, 735 73, 081 42.12 —.4 —.4 —2.5 —19 
South Dakota_. 167 9, 682 57. 98 —1.8 —1.0 —7.2 +4.5 
Tennessee... 2, 890 138, 233 7.83 +.1 +.3 —.4 +9.4 
at ata 6, 401 364, 729 56. 98 —-.1 @) 5.9 +18.3 
cig ee ae 209 14, 672 70. 20 —.9 -—11 —5.0 —2.6 
a ee 138 8, 266 59. 90 0 +1.6 —.7 +113 

Virgin Islands...........-. 20 555 (5) (5 (5) (5) (5) 
NLS, os cnacdoaces, 1, 228 56, 673 46.15 +.2 +1.0 +1.2 +9.7 
Washington_............- 752 78, 592 104. 51 0 +4.4 =—1,1 +6.4 
West Virginis...........- 1, 049 51, 140 48.75 —Li1 +21.3 —4.4 +21.9 
cacti 1, 020 85, 098 83. 43 +.2 +41 —1.4 +12 

Is ccmenanusmenets 66 4, 672 70. 79 (5 (5) (5) ( 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 

3 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation and payments to these recipi- 
fents as follows: California, $34,376 to 309 recipients; Missouri, $47,034 to 714 recipients; and Pennsylvania 
$676,098 to 10,924 recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. 

‘ Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. (See footnote 6.) 

beans payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 
recipients, 

* Data partly estimated because of administrative change in the processing of payments, 

Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Aid to the permanently and totally disabled—Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, May 1959! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





$s 


Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 



































Number of - 
Btate recipients April 1959 | May 1958 

Total Average | ee , 

amount | | | 
| Number Amount | Number Amount 

| 
| RARE SF pee 337, 435 | $21, 631, 081 | $64. 10 240.8 | 2+2.0 | 249.1 | 24165 
NN iii cictoctwereied 12, 725 422,344 33. 19 0 +.3 0 =—,5 
ee See 7, O41 255, 609 36. 30 +.5 +.3 +2.4 7 
I te 6, 074 529, 183 +5.1 +4.3 +114.5 +142.9 
IO canto semntralitesan 5, 653 349, OR6 +1.1 +.5 +3.3 +11.0 
Connecticut.............. 2, 116 283, 678 —1.8 —1.0 +3. 1 +17.3 
Delaware icin dheaeatie 327 21, 014 +.9 —.9 +12. 0 +12.5 
District of Columbia... 2, 606 166, 108 +1.5 +1.2 +8. 0 +3.5 
I re ke 8,014 475, 772 +1.6 +2.0 +27.9 +31.7 
I a na encase 18, 507 961, 893 2.3 +2.2 +21.4 +34.9 
SE icchsnnbntinaedbbcteied 1, 075 76, 856 =, 5 = 6 “9 +7.7 
SND des:thstienen aeccicbaliaiin 1, 004 70, 198 2.1 +2. 0 +85 +16.0 
Illinois *. 18, 072 1, 446, 481 Siegal > i>seetanésasecantaaan on 
a oem Sd ee 4, 221 341, 683 —.3 —1.5 —1.3 +3.1 
TS Se BSS 8, 019 353, 393 +.3 +. 3 +9. 9 +262 
Re 15, 278 821, 890 +.9 +1. 2. ( +9.5 
NS ee 1, 818 128, 991 +1.5 +1.5 +32. 4 +48.8 
I ia tciccmecseienn 5, 331 346, 298 —.4 +1.7 +5. 5 7.6 
Massachusetts. .........- 10, 079 1, 180, 612 —.2 +.1 +6. 1 +59 
Shh eR om 4, 176 355, 206 +18 +1.4 +20. 7 +23.0 
I a 2, 172 +. 6 +1.1 +15. 5 +17.9 
OS es 8, 444 +3. +5. ( +31. 4 +33.0 
| Bee eee 15, 417 +.1 m 2.8 +5.8 
Elastin 1, 471 —L1 —2. +.9 +3.0 
eae 1, 566 +1.0 —2.4 +9. 5 +9.9 
New Hampshire........- 388 —.8 +.2 +16.9 +20.4 
New Jersey. ............ 5, 912 +15 +1.6 +15.8 +214 
DIONE DE CTIOD < cep ncccoens~ 2, 212 +.9 +.7 +10. 6 +346 
de 38, 259 —.7 +1. ( —2.0 7.5 
North Carolina.........- 17, 760 +. 6 +4. 4 +9.8 +21.6 
North Dakota...........- 1, 063 +41.1 +11. 1 2.9 +6.8 
S55 ochiitndametasdiomete 10, 460 +1.0 +5.9 +12.0 +34, 4 
NN i tne osnubetnns 8, 873 —.1 +.3 +7.9 +22.0 
I cli lntsteennincndmetl 5, 206 +.6 +3.5 22.0 +21.4 
Pennsylvania. ........... 15, 826 +.7 +1.0 +4, 2 +40 
Puerto Rico.............- 21, 381 ‘ +.8 +.7 +1.5 +2.0 
Rhode Island. ........... 2, 680 216, 633 +2.4 +2.3 +15. 6 +217 
South Carolina........... 7,919 275, 700 +.1 +.1 2.1 +21 
South Dakota............ 1, 086 66, 315 +.3 +.6 +10. 6 +28.8 
OO a eee neha 7, 664 368, 241 +2.6 +3. 4 +389, 1 +58.6 
RS a eee ee 4, 988 262, 724 +4.4 +4.5 +93. 6 +117.2 
Ge a ee 2, 162 155, 875 +.3 +.5 +13.3 +214 
Vermont.......... 807 48, 191 +.9 +.7 +14. 6 +28.7 
Virgin Islands 102 2, 580 0 —.5 —1.0 +23.4 
ON eae 6, 069 285, 002 . § +.6 +1.2 +8.3 +20.9 
Washington_............. 6, 116 656, 096 107. 28 +.7 +4. 6 +4.8 +14.7 
Wess Virginia............. 7, 453 334, 801 44, 92 +.3 +26. 2 —1.7 +13.4 
Wisconsin..........-. 1, 305 157, 870 120. 97 —.3 +4.4 +5.1 +8.0 
SRI, scicteanidivendecincings 538 40, 814 75. 86 +11 +.7 +4.7 +1L5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 
2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 3. 
4 Data partly estimated because of administrative change in the processing of payments. 
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General assistance: Cases and payments to cazes, by State, May 1959} 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
Number of on carts l 
State cases | April 1959 May 1958 
Total Average |__ ot ae 
amount | | , 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
sie Se 2 , | “ie 
os 413,000 | $27,758,000 | $67.21 | —8.2 —9.8 | —4.0 | 45,1 
MiabdeINR...-424265065e~<5 116 1,505 | 12.97 | 0 +2. 2 | —20). 0 —19.2 
BgGRD; .cccccccecocncesse 176 11, 126 63. 22 |} —27.3 —25.2 —8.38 —17.0 
eS ee 3,019 180, 542 43.24 -.9 —.6 +8. 6 | +13.5 
‘Arkansas 239 3, 33 13.96 | —87.8 —33.5) 82.5 —22.4 
California... 34,363] 2,017, 393 57. 87 8.8) —6.3| 10.2 | 6,7 
Colorado .....------------ 1, 275 2, 379 41.08 —31.0 —37.5 | —30u.3 =A, 7 
Connecticut wen —sese 35,097 | $356, 605 | 62.98 | —6.5 | —8.3| 13.3] —10.0 
Delaware. = po 1,796 | 118, 177 65. SO —10.2 —12.1 | —3.2 —4,.6 
District of Coluinbia---- 1,443 07 61.73 —1.0 | —2.5 | +31.4 +19.0 
SE eee 9, 300 SFU; Ge Nee ecs Bes oR ae" abel 7 ee 
ee cinaeceens 2, US4 | 50, 811 | 24. 38 | —2.5 | —4.0 18. 6 —16,2 
Sita ttcncos ee 1, 358 | 103, 402 76.14 | —1.7 —2.9 9 | +7,2 
I a iciadiidihwwletacingsin | 47,317 | 4, 095, 536 | 85. 65 —6.3 | —8.1 +-22.7 | +46.7 
Ds cwontihennibaanows 21, 344 137,323 3 } —12.7 —14.7 - | —21.8 
lowa 5 wena ‘ 3, 808 | 14 t | 38. 54 | —9.7 | —1.0] 5.7 3.6 
Kansas | 2, 069 133, 723 | 64. 63 | —9.6 | —9.5 + +142 
I da and nattiesanipinsen 2, 112 63, 612 30. 12 —16.2 | —13.5 2 | —42.9 
IN in ince csciseaveandcemeen ii 9, 597 465,117 48. 46 0 | 7 7.2} +1.8 
i e peal 2, 833 | 111. $73 | 39.52} —20.7 —28.0 7 | —10.5 
Ds cisineiaterendiioeie 3, 463 216, 481 62.51 | —! S| +243] +30, 2 
Mas I a ale, ¢ $ 639, 350 66, 82 | —7.0) —10.9 | —5. 6 —9.9 
Michigan 40, 190 3, 964, 879 98.65) —116] —-13.2) —4,2] +3.7 
Minnesota 8, 497 | 595, 771 70.12) 15.1 —21.4 +-4,2 | +11.9 
Mississippi --- 1, 007 14, 503 14. 40 | +1.0 +3.3 410.7 | +13.6 
Missouri. ....- } 8, 262 | 633, 105 64.52 | —1.0 —.3 +16.7 +37.1 
Montana -..... : ; 1, 262 | 52,1 | 41.35 | —12.6 —19.7 —4.2 —17.3 
Nebraska. -_-.-- 1,315 | 3, 400 | 48. 21 —4.6 | +2.8 | +.9 | +18.0 
Nevada 4 224 7, 442 |}... Pe oeae lowes — ney -- 
New Hampshire .. 975 | 50, 704 | 52.00 —17.9 —22.5) 31.31 +32.7 
New Jersey § 11, 065 | 1,120,792 | 101.29 —13.0 —13.8 —7.3 +1.4 
New Mexico 581 24, 159 41.58 t.5 +1.2 —.7 +15.0 
New York $ 39, 832 3, 619, 650 90. 87 6. 5 —-9.5| +464) 415.1 
North Carolina. .......-- 1, 916 44, 204 23. 07 —15.9| -—17.9} —86.7 —36.4 
North Dakota--_....--.- 409 22, 085 54.90 —34.1 —23.2 —6.6 | +.8 
ai sree onein 37, 006 | 2, 690, 474 72.70| —i0.2 —12.3) 21.‘ 2 
as 7,009 94, 085 13. 42 —8.2 —5.5 —13.6 26 
fee 2 oe Sern. 6, 999 | 432, 608 61.81 +16. 6 +43.3 +10.4 +93 
Pennsylvania. ......--.. | 36, 035 | 2, 573, 212 71.41 —4.9 =—4,3| 4484 1.97.7 
Puerto Rico.............. 2, 050 14, 447 7.05 +47.5 +440 +18.8 3 
Rhode Island_.._-.------ 3, 416 242, 140 70. 88 —12.2| -—10.3 —18.2 -12.1 
South Caroline 1, 145 27, 268 23.81 —14.2 —ll.1 |] 26.8 24.7 
South Dakota 423 13, 618 32.19 —23.8 —28.6 —63, 4 50 
ND. «. sonacacesacns 2, 310 30, 464 13. 19 —8.1 —23.2 | —8.9 | 7 
«ieee ii 9, 100 pd ee, Re see tie cia) oe. A 
tiniewccnsaabihic ts 1, 926 | 124, 261 64. 52 —12.0} -189| —32.4 —21.3 
Co) 1, 500 66, 000 |... i. “see ee te 
Virgin Islands...........- 123 2, 897 23. 55 425 | +3.9 a, G1 +22 6 
Ss ae 2, 080 82, 843 39.83 —9.2 —13.3 —16. 2 —7 6 
Washington.............. 12, 628 913, 467 72.34 —14.5| —12.7 —25.9 —18.0 
West Virginia 2, 633 87, 745 33.33 —59| -65| 20.5 —30.8 
Wisconsin... 8, 647 689, 200 79. 70 —140} -189 =<17,1 —18,8 
Wyoming 465 27, 985 60. 18 —26.1 —32.7 +18 +181 
| 1 
a tee ela ele ines hte ececliaieeia aaa epelg hen nhenatlcndensinngpetentthenaescna th dicneiiidaeiea ait aadipemietaaanad ie cakes ce 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject to revision 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total] excludes for Indiana and New Jer- 
sey an estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for 
these services. Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data fos 52 States. 

+ About 6 percent of this total is estimated. 

‘Partly estimated. 

‘Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, and total 
payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions, 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee has adopted only one amendment. The bill ag 
introduced directed the Secretary to establish a food stamp plan by 
January 1, 1959. The committee amendment deletes this mandatory 
provision and places the legislation on a permissive basis, by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary to establish a food stamp plan as soon as possible, 


HEARINGS 


The full committee held hearings on various food stamp bills on 
July 30 and 31, 1959. Bills considered by the committee in addition 
to the reported bill by Mrs. Sullivan were: 

H.R. 247 by Mr. Price. 

H.R. 778 by Mrs. Griffiths. 

H.R. 1329 by Mr. Rabaut. 

H.R. 2792 by Mr. Perkins. 

H.R. 2915 by Mr. George P. Miller. 
H.R. 2936 by Mr. Siler. 

H.R. 3130 by Mr. Anfuso. 

H.R. 5191 by Mr. Dingell. 


DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


The Department of Agriculture is opposed to the enactment of 
H.R. 1359. Although no report has been received on H.R. 1359, 
the departmental witnesses appeared in opposition to the bill. The 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare adversely reported on a similar bill in the 85th 
Congress. It should be noted, however, that H.R. 1359 has been 
amended by the committee so as not to require any mandatory action 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The departmental reports are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Heattu, Epucation, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo try, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This letter is in response to your request for 
a report on H.R. 949, a bill ‘To provide for the establishment of a 
food-stamp plan for the distribution of $1 billion worth of surplus 
food commodities a year to needy persons and families in the United 
States.” We also take this occasion to comment on H.R. 13054, a 
bill ““To direct the Sscretary of Agriculture to establish a food-stamp 
plan,” which has b»en ordered by your committee to be reported 
favorably to the House. 

H.R. 949 would establish a food-stamp plan to replace the present 
method of distributing surplus foods in Federal storage to needy 
persons under section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 612c), and under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1431). The bill would not, however, 
affect distribution of surplus foods for school lunch programs and to 
institutions. 
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The bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, upon request 
of a State or a political subdivision thereof, to distribute surplus food 
at such places as he may determine. The Secretary would issue, 
to each welfare department or equivalent agency of a State or political 
subdivision making such a request, food stamps for each kind of 
surplus food to be distributed, in amounts based on the total amount 
of food to be distributed and the number of eligible persons. The 
food stamps would then be issued by such welfare agency to needy 
persons receiving welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) or in need 
of welfare assistance but ineligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. The bill provides that any surplus food distributed shall 
be in addition to, and not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial 
or otherwise) granted needy persons by a State or locality. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary to distribute in a calendar 
year surplus food of a value up to $1 billion, based on the cost to the 
Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 
He would be required to consult with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor in establishing stand- 
ards for eligibility for surplus foods and in the conduct of the program 

enerally, in order to assure achievement of the goals outlined in the 
ill. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would further be required, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Secretary of Labor, to make a study of, and within 6 months 
after the enactment of this bill report to Congress on the feasibility 
of, the cost of, and the problems involved in, extending the food- 
stamp plan to persons receiving unemployment compensation or old- 
age and survivors insurance, and to other low-income groups not 
eligible to receive food stamps under the bill. 

t should be noted that, according to the report of the Department 
of Agriculture on this bill, practically all the people who would be 
reached if the bill were extended to other low-income groups in the 
light of such a study, could be reached under that Department’s 
current donation program if State and local governments made the 
necessary arrangements for certifying eligible persons and handling 
actual distribution to these people, and that the immediate effect of 
the bill would be to restrict rather than enlarge the number of people 
now eligible to receive surplus food. 

H.R. 13054 would—for the purpose of encouraging “the domestic 
consumption of agricultural commodities and the products thereof by 
increasing their utilization among low-income groups and needy 
persons”—direct the Secretary of Agriculture to institute (in such 
areas as he determines) and to operate a food stamp plan ‘‘consistent 
with the principles” set forth in part IV of his report of January 3, 
1957, to Congress, with which your committee is familiar. In deter- 
mining the areas in which to institute the plan, the Secretary would 
have to give priority to areas of major unemployment. Like the other 
bill, this bill would require that surplus food distributed under it be 
in addition to, and not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or 
otherwise) granted needy persons by a State or political subdivision 
thereof. In addition to appropriations to carry out the bill—not 
fixed on the basis of their individual need. Hence, except for some 
payments made directly for medical or other remedial care (or for 
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insurance to pay for such care), assistance under the federally aided 
public-assistance programs is provided in the form of money pays 
ments to the assistance recipients and is not earmarked. 

This principle is not likely to be impaired by a surplus food distribu. 
tion program such as is now conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is generally understood that items of food so distributed are 
intended to supplement, rather than displace, the assistance recipient’ 
normal expenditure for food, and the fact that such surplus food is 
distributed in unpredictable items and quantities makes it unlikely 
that State legislatures in making appropriations, or welfare agencies 
in determining the amount of individual assistance payme ates would 
take such food distributions into account. On the other hand, not. 
withstanding the fact that these bills provide that these food distribus 
tions shall supplement, rather than take the place of, welfare assistance 
(financial or otherwise), the availability of food stamps of known 
monetary value would quite probably be taken into account by State 
legislatures in enacting State appropriations for public assistance, thus 
in effect reducing the total amount of monetary assistance oranted to 
individuals and impairing the basic principle of providing mublic assist. 
ance in the form of unearmarked money payments. 

Such a food stamp plan, moreover, in singling out one item of con+ 
sumption as a basis for nonmonetary assistance to families, could on 
the one hand easily lead to undesirable rigidities and distortions in 
family consumption patterns and could, on the other hand, be partly 
self-defeating by encouraging the diversion of family income which 
would otherwise be spent for food to other purposes 

For the reasons above stated, we recommend against enactment of 
either bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to 
the submission of this report to your Committee 

Sincerely yours, 
Exvuiot L. RicHarpson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 19573 
Hon. Haroup D. Cootey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear ConGcressMAN Cootry: This is in reply to your request for 
a report on H.R. 949, a bill authorizing the operation of a stamp plan 
to distribute surplus food acquired by the Department to needy 
persons in the United States. 

The Department recommends against enactment of H.R. 949 be- 
cause it would significantly increase the cost of making surplus foods 

available to needy persons and would shift a substantial proportion of 
the costs now borne by State and local governments to the Federal 
Government. 

The donation program proposed in H.R. 949 would replace the 
current welfare family donation program operated by the Department 
under the authorities of section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as 
amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
It would be financed by an annual direct appropriation. 
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At the request of any State or political subdivision thereof, the bill 
authorizes the Department of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
local distribution centers at which eligible persons could receive surplus 
foods. State or local public welfare agencies would certify recipients 
and issue stamps to such persons. These stamps would be exchanged 
for surplus foods at the local distribution centers. Participation 
would be initially limited to persons actually receiving some type of 
welfare assistance and persons in need of such assistance but ineligible 
because of State or local law. The bill, however, provides for a study 
to determine the feasibility of subsequently extending the program to 
other low-income groups. 

The current welfare family donation program, operated by the 
Department under the authorities of sections 32 and 416, is based on 
a plan whereby agencies of the State assume responsibility for intra- 
state distribution of the surplus food made available. The Depart- 
ment arranges for and pays the cost of any necessary processing or 
packaging of the commodities and for their carlot shipment to central 
receiving points within the various States. States are responsible 
for the certification of recipients, within the general eligibility stand- 
ards established by the Department of Agriculture which requires that 
donations be limited to persons in economic need of additional food 
States also are responsible for receiving, storing, and delivering the 
commodities to the final recipients and sources within the States 
finance the costs of intrastate distribution. 

The type of delivery system maintained varies from State to 
State. Generally, under the family program, a distribution center is 
established in the county or community—usually in some public 
building. Certified families are issued a card to identify them as 
eligible participants which must be presented at the time commodities 
are issued at the center. The amounts of various commodities to be 
issued to recipients are calculated by personnel of the distribution 
center, based upon family size and recommended rates of use. Par- 
ticipants are required to receipt for the commodities they receive, 
thereby providing a means of accounting for the foods delivered to 
the local center. 

H.R. 949 would require the Federal Government to establish and 
finance the operation of local distribution centers at which eligible 
needy persons could receive surplus commodities. (As an alternative 
the Department could utilize the services of retail stores on a fee 
basis.) ‘Thus, the responsibilities of State and local governments would 
be limited to the certification of applicant persons and families and 
the distribution of surplus food stamps to eligible families. 

Under the proposed legislation, the distribution of the Federal 
surplus food stamps would serve to identify eligible persons to the 
staff of the distribution centers and to indicate the quantities of food 
to which the participant was entitled. A nationwide system for the 
printing, distribution, and control of surplus stamps by the Federal 
Government would, in itself, be complex and costly. In addition, it 
appears that States have already developed simpler and less expensive 
methods for maintaining control over the distribution of surplus foods 
to needy persons. However, under the current regulations of the De- 
partment, any State now participating in the family donation program 
could inaugurate a stamp system if it deems it a desirable and effective 
control measure. 
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The immediate impact of the donation program authorized in H.R, 


949 would be to restrict the number of persons now eligible to receive | 


surplus foods. Initially, the bill limits distribution to those persons 
actually receiving some type of welfare assistance and those in need 


of welfare assistance but ineligible to receive it because of State or | 


local law. Under the Department’s current program, eligibility stand- 
ards in any State must be related to the State’s own welfare standards 
but may be adjusted to include needy persons who are not actually 
receiving public welfare assistance. 

H.R. 949 does provide for a study to determine the feasibility of 
extending the program to other low-income groups. However, prac- 
tically all of the people who would be reached by this bill under its 
fullest possible scope, could be reached by the Department’s current 
donation program, if State and local governments undertook the neces- 


sary arrangements for certifying eligible persons and handling the | 


actual distribution to these people. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morss, 
Acting Secretary. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


We, the minority, sincerely feel that new and improved methods of 
placing our agricultural abundance into the stomachs of hungry people 
should be constantly explored, but we oppose H.R. 1359 for the 
following reasons: 

(1)It represents the inexcusable invasion of State and local 
rights and responsibilities in the administration of their welfare 
programs; 

(2) It would not help farmers, taxpayers, or the needy. It 
would not alleviate our major surpluses while tremendously in- 
creasing the cost and decreasing the efficiency of the present 
distribution system. It places the Department of Agriculture 
directly into the welfare field, an area more related to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


HOW THE PRESENT SYSTEM OPERATES 


Under the distribution program currently being operated by the 
Department of Agriculture, a total of 43 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
American Samoa are receiving federally donated surplus foods and 
making them available to needy persons. In June, the latest month 
for which figures are available, a total of 5.7 million persons were 
certified to receive the Federal foods and distribution actually was 
made to 4.7 million persons in 1,160 counties and 150 separate cities 
participating. During the fiscal year 1959, needy persons received 
under the Department of Agriculture’s distribution program an esti- 
mated 706 million pounds of surplus foods, a substantial increase from 
the 471.5 million distributed in the previous year. 

The type of surplus food delivery system maintained under the 
current surplus foods distribution program is largely a local re- 
sponsibility and varies from State to State. Generally, a distribution 
center is established in the county or community—usually in some 
public building and, in some cases, volunteer labor help staff the 
center. Certified families are issued a card to identify them as 
eligible participants, and this card must be presented at the time 
the commodities are issued at the center. The amounts of various 
commodities to be issued to recipients are calculated by personnel of 
the distribution center, based upon family size and recommended 
rates of use. Participants are required to receipt for the commodities 
they receive, thereby providing a means of accounting for the foods 
delivered to the local center. In a few instances, chiefly in metro- 
politan areas, States have made their own arrangements for distribu- 
tion of the federally donated surplus foods through retail stores. 

Two major points should be borne in mind when discussing the 
present distribution system. The first is that any State or local 
agency can receive all the surplus food it needs and wants simply by 
asking for it. The second is that any State or local community could, 
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under present law, institute and operate a food stamp plan if it so 
desired. The fact that only several communities have seen fit to do 
so because of the inherent inefficiency and cost of stamp plans clearly 
indicts the rationale of forcing the Federal Government to do so. 

We would also point out that today about 1.4 million persons in 
charitable institutions are receiving surplus food from USDA, and 
some 15 million school children are taking part in the school lunch 
program. Over 2.2 billion half pints of milk were distributed to 
children in over 80,000 schools, summer camps, and child care centers 
in fiscal 1959 under the school milk program. 

The increasing emphasis on the constructive use of all available 
surplus foods in recent years is shown in this chronological record of 
the quantities and the costs of surplus foods distributed in this 
country through the direct distribution program: 


Surplus foods distributed in the United States 








I ar ( 1 Co 
| founds) | 

oom eee aepareupnsnuannmmmnanntsqunsieniels . ns _ pao | <ecseee — 
EI gE Iii ool a a eorece | 161, 100 $68, 700, 000 
1954... a - ‘i i] 0, 000 | 155, 200, 000 
1955 cebontinentlcchstobibhh. dt esse dt Bee ae ie ceaeel 2, 500, 000 | 1 00, 000 
1956 EES a a a Ee en 789 000 | ; 00, 000 
1957. en ae SR ee es eo Se Le ee Sie hk | 00 ) iM, 000 
1958. Pec N SG) y (SOTER etre Ree ee eee ee ee eee | 871, 600, | 18 , 000 
2 8 NEES Ya ee ae Saree ah Stee Td | 400 ) 113, 700, 000 

en ED Eg ee ee 4, 352, 400,000 | 1, 161, 700, 000 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BENEFITED 


The Department has offered surplus foods to all States and Terri- 
tories, and the number of people benefiting from these donations has 
steadily increased: 


| 


Children Needy per- | Needy per 











Fiscal year in school | sons in in- sons in Total 
lunches | stitutions family 
| | units 
Ves : i iain eee he ait itt 
| | | 
Wetinbtstiincndskdhiddsthbweetendastddbdidudtcecd | 9, 300, 000 | 1, 300, 000 100, ( 00 10, 700, 000 
UOC cecccted adil Ii i Ries niniateateilh cites 5 tetera te nei iceniachaas | 9,400,000 | 1,400,000] 1,10 } 11,900, 000 
a tren inn ae ut aee the naa ene ieedbeesiat | 10,200,000 | 1, 300, 000 3. 290.000 | 14, 790, 000 
| 10, 900, 000 1, 400,000 | 3,170, 000 15, 470, 000 
} 11,900,000 | 1,400,000} 3, = 5, OOO 16, 785, 000 
13, 600, 000 1, 400, 000 4, 665, 000 | 19, 665, 000 
| 14,100,000 | 1,400,000] 5,: 230, 000 | 20, 730, 000 





} 34, 100, 000 | 1, 400, 000 | | 





THE PREVIOUS STAMP PLAN 


The Department of Agriculture operated a food stamp plan from 
1939 to 1943 under legislative authority which is still in eflect today 
(clause 2, of section 32, Public Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended), 
The stamp plan was discontinued partly because of wartime condi- 
tions and mainly because many recipients traded food stamps for cash, 
many non-surplus foods were purchased with stamps designed to be 
used only for purchase of surplus foods, and studies within the Depart- 
ment itself cast serious doubts on the effectiveness of the program, 
either on surpluses or in dietary improvement of the needy people. 
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It is interesting to note that the stamp plan which was instituted 
under Secretary Wallace and discontinued under Secretary Wickard 
has never been reinstituted under Secretaries Anderson or Brannan, as 
well as Secretary Benson, although the authority to do so has been in 
the law since 1935. 

It is to this history of failure and nonacceptance that H.R. 1359 
seeks to revert. 


INVASION OF LOCAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under its present food distribution program the Department of 
Agriculture requires that an agency of the State government assume 
overall responsibility for local operations. In this way, it is possible 
for the Department to be better assured that the food donation pro- 
gram will be operated in a manner that does not conflict with the 
policies the State follows in the administration of other welfare assist- 
ance programs. Under the present arrangement, surplus food delivery 
costs within a State can be held to a practical minimum through the 
use of State, county, or municipal food storage, transporting, and 
handling facilities and, in some cases, with the use of volunteer labor. 
In addition, the present arrangement maintains sufficient flexibility 
to permit the scope of the distribution operations to be adjusted to 
changes in the need for such a program or in the volume of surplus 
food available for donation to needy persons. 

We endorse the principal that the administration of welfare pro- 

rams is the responsibility of States and local communities. This 

Fill, however, would ignore that basic responsibility by imposing 
Federal standards of eligibility for surplus foods. In the administra- 
tion of its current program for distributing surplus foods, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found it both unnecessary and undesirable 
to go that far. Recognizing that the administration of welfare pro- 
gene is a responsibility of the States and local communities, the 

epartment has not established a single national eligibility standard 
by which the economic need of the people is to be determined. The 
Department, however, does require that the eligibility standards 
used by each State bear a relationship to the eligibility standards 
used in the State’s own welfare program. The bill proposes to change 
this by substituting a Federal determination for each State’s own 
eligibility standard. We feel this is an unnecessary encroachment 
and interference. 


NO HELP TO FARMERS, TAXPAYERS, OR NEEDY 


H.R. 1359 would jeopardize the funds in section 32 by committing 
these moneys to a welfare program. Section 32 was enacted to 
assist farmers by alleviating temporary surpluses, not to operate a 
welfare program. The administration of section 32 must remain 
flexible and its primary objective must be surplus disposal if it is 
to be effective. tn other words, the decision to use section 32 funds 
must be predicated on price stability of farm commodities rather than 
on the needs of a distribution program. If a welfare program is 
envisioned by those who advocate this legislation, we suggest that the 

roper agency for such an activity is the Department of Health, 

ducation, and Welfare. The costs and charges for such a program 
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should rightfully be obtained directly from the Congress through 
appropriations and not be assessed against the farm program by 
impairing the capital stock of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Since our present surplus is largely concentrated in corn, cotton, 
and wheat, it is difficult to see any advantages of this bill for the 
removal of surplus. 

The taxpayer would most certainly lose under H.R. 1359. In 
addition to the natural attrition that local taxpayers see when 
their tax dollars go to Washington and return to their localities, 
the extremely expensive and inefficient program envisioned by 
H.R. 1359 could only lead to waste. The obvious intent of the bill 
as written is to have the food stamp system replace the current dis- 
tribution program under which the Department of Agriculture makes 
surplus foods available to the States for distribution to needy persons, 
The Department at present pays the cost of any necessary processing 
and repackaging and also pays the cost of shipping the donated foods 
in carload lots to locally designated central receiving points within 
the various States, as well as donating the food. Each State agency 
makes arrangements with its counties or communities for the certi- 
fication of eligible needy persons, for the storage and handling of the 
donated foods, and for the operation of a distribution center where the 
certified needy persons receive the surplus foods. 

The use of retail stores for the distribution of surplus foods made 
available by the Federal Government would greatly increase program 
and administrative costs and the number of Federal employees re- 
quired. There are more than 300,000 retail food stores in the country 
and it is difficult to see how arbitrary limits could be placed upon the 
number of stores that could participate under the program that would 
be authorized by this bill. Therefore, the Department of Agriculture 
would have to develop an extensive system to supply Federal surplus 
foods to thousands of individual retail stores to replenish their stocks 
in accordance with the volume of such foods distributed in exchange 
for stamps and to supervise surplus food distribution operations of 
these stores. It obviously would be necessary for the Department to 
enter into agreements with each participating store under which the 
store would agree to keep the Federal surplus foods segregated from 
its regular stocks, to keep suitable records of the Federal surplus 
foods received and distributed and of the Federal food stamps ac- 
cepted, and to permit Federal audit of its surplus food operations. 

The system that this bill would authorize for the printing, distribu- 
tion, redemption, and control of surplus food stamps and for the 
distribution of federally owned surplus food commodities to eligible 
needy persons would most certainly be both complex and costly. 
Opposed to this is the fact that the States have already developed 
simpler and less expensive methods for maintaining control over the 
distribution of surplus foods to needy persons. 

The program currently operated by the Department of Agriculture 
for making available surplus foods to the States for subsequent 
distribution by them to eligible needy persons has many advantages 
over the system which this bill would authorize. Under the provisions 
of this bill, the Department of Agriculture would print and issue food 
stamps to any State or political subdivision wishing to participate 
in the program. ‘These stamps, which could be exchanged for Federal 
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surplus foods at participating retail stores, would then be provided to 
persons certified as needy by the State or political subdivision. The 
stamps would serve to identify to the staff of the participating retail 
stores those persons eligible to receive surplus foods and to indicate 
the quantities to which each is entitled. 

The Department of Agriculture would be required to arrange 
for and finance the local warehousing and the shipment of available 
Federal surplus foods in commercially packaged form to participating 
stores and, it is to be assumed, to reimburse such stores for the costs 
they incur in handling the surplus foods. Thus, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be required to pay for the full cost of the physical distribu- 
tion of surplus foods, a cost that is now shared by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the States and local communities. 

The Department of Agriculture made a comprehensive study of the 
cost of a full-scale stamp program and conservatively estimated 
that cost to be $600 million per year. The same report estimated 
that the inclusion of all low-income families (a goal fully intended by 
sec. 7 of H.R. 1359) would result in an annual cost of over $2.5 billion. 
We recognize that this bill may not cost this much but it can be 
readily seen that the ultimate cost to the U.S. Treasury under H.R. 
1359 would still be enormous when the cost of distribution in one 
major U.S. city is examined. 

In his prepared statement before the committee on July 31, 1959, 
Mr. W. E. Fitzgerald, executive secretary of the Food Industry 
Committee of Detroit, Mich., pointed out that the distribution 
costs to the city of Detroit alone were $4,635,000 during 1958. If 
the Federal Government were to assume this cost, as well as that 
of every other major U.S. city and every community in America, 
as is contemplated by H.R. 1359, the enormity of the cost becomes 
apparent. 

We would also point out that under H.R. 1359 there would exist the 
inevitable temptation for State and local communities to reduce the 
already low and sometimes inadequate public assistance because of 
the Federal Government’s generosity in paying the substantial portion 
of the food bill of persons on public assistance. Experience also shows 
that the assumption of costs by the Federal Government ultimately 
brings the assumption of rights by the Federal Government and con- 
tinued deficit spending by the Federal Government will mean only 
more inflation and rob the very people that the advocates of this 
legislation purport to help. 

CONCLUSION 


H.R. 1359 is clearly unsound and undesirable for the practical 
reasons that it would not increase the number and quality of avail- 
able surplus foods, it would not make any more persons eligible for 
surplus food, and it would make the present program more expensive 
to operate by shifting the entire cost to the Federal Government. It 
is also objectionable on the grounds that it represents an unwarranted 
invasion into the province of State and local obligations by placing 
the Department of Agriculture directly into the welfare field, thus 
charging the farmer and the farm program with costs that more prop- 
erly should be assumed by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. There is also ample authorizing law at present to establish 
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a 


a food stamp plan and the plain fact that Secretaries Wickard, Ander. | 
son, Brannan, and Benson did not choose to do so illustrates the un. | 


feasibility of this legislation. 
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Quantity and value of commodities pledged for outstanding loans and commodities 
in price support inventory as of Mar. 31, 1959, and total investment as of Mar. 


$1, 1958 
{All figures in thousands] 





Investment as of Mar. 31, 1959! 




























Unit of 
Commodity measure Pledged for loans In inventory Total 
Quantity} Value | Quantity} Value | Quantity} Value 
Basic commodities: 
SI <ceubiereeneaeninaneasntapaiiieadl Bushel....| 450, 451 1, 116, 137 |$1,966,649 |1, 566, 588 |$2, 517, 900 
NOEL. cnn ctiencacachos ON ho cilaecdiaacckadiietstincuieetee 1 () 1 @) 
| Cotton, extra long staple...}| Bale...... 51 32 9, 405 83 22, 750 
Ootton, upland. .....,.«0«)=<- i Mirae 6, 425 1,298 | 189, 657 7,723 | 1, 290, 085 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock....} Pound....]| 169,778 70, 742 7,551 | 240, 520 24, 760 
Peanuts, shelled............]..- IR an acini dsempiwchitan Metetiesidilensia 30, 885 4, 706 30, 885 4, 706 
STs. 0: scuthepsieiialadiaiacédicielnaall. Hundred- 6, 911 56, 819 11, 065 77, 721 
weight. 
I a Pound-... 11, 089 7, 354 | 920, 304 598, 590 
Mn vennsdimenenndaened Bushel.... ‘ ; 749, 239 |2, 138, 272 |1, 258, 674 | 3, 074, 840 
Went TOUR. cnciccncsaheots PORES coe See cn ben enbicin 6, 285 364 6, 285 
Total basic commodities..|............].......-..]3, 230, 939 |........../4 380, 777 |.......... 7, 611, 716 
SSS 


Designated nonbasic com- 
modities: 
Milk and butterfat: 


Totaljdesignated nonbas- 
10 COMO ccdeccchecwaccwcccsclcccseseces] § 308 hicuccascecl 055 eeetosens 


Other nonbasic commodities: 






BT ca ssctanncte Bushel__-_. 158, 981 
Beans, dry edible. Hundred- 9, 726 
weight. 
Cottonseed oil: 
1, 347 
5, 029 
32, 187 
681, 824 
20, 701 
391 
59, 850 
9, 709 
22217" 118) 780" |" 243; 449 | 11, 676 | 27, 327 | 130, 465 | 269, 776 
Dotal ettite meteeehS (onc cccesscsbscccecccesl GIG BP teccnnhuncl Web Eectbaecses 1, 249, 521 
commodities. 
Exchange commodities: 
Co UR Cf eae Pees Pees eee ee 38, 765 
materials. 
Other sirebenie meter, | .ncntccadedclsceciececmelabedncupecicocendesses G60 Eivadiccee 8, 446 
Detal GORE Cle baci ccnsesesebocncsctanelabobectneclantdccaseds §©=6GER Rcatigues 47, 211 
modities. 
} | 
Oi at nhac Iicgnicgunctiimmtedicia (3.912, 462 | Akehedid 5, 058, 136 |-....----. | 8, 965, 598 


1 Book value before deduction of reser ve for losses. 
2 Less than 500. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, May 1959, 
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86TH CONGRESS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES REPorT 
1st Session No. 908 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Aucust 15, 1959.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cootey, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 8609] 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 8609) to amend the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, by extending the authorities of 
titles I and II, strengthening the program of disposals through barter, 
and for other purposes, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
HISTORY OF THE ACT 


The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act first be- 
came law on July 10, 1954, and has since become famous throughout 
the world as Public Law 480. It provides the legal basis for disposal 
abroad of U.S. agricultural surpluses other than those sold for cash 
and those financed (essentially on a grant basis) under the mutual 
security program. ‘Table | in the appendix attached hereto is a sum- 
mary, by commodities, of cumulative exports under the various pro- 
grams authorized in Public Law 480 from the beginning of the program 
through March 31, 1959. 

The act now consists of three titles. Title I authorizes the sale of 
surplus agricultural commodities into export for the local currency of 
the purchasing country and stipulates the uses to which such local 
currencies may be put, pursuant to agreements with the recipient 
countries entered into by the President. Starting with an original 
authorization of $700 million in such transactions, the authority to 
negotiate and consummate such foreign currency sales has been in- 
creased from time to time (recently at the rate of $1.5 billion per year) 
until the total costs cumulatively authorized through December 31, 
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1959, are $6,250 million. Of this authorization, $5,078.5 million had 
been committed in agreements signed through June 30, 1959, as is 
shown in the last column of table 3. This table also shows the com- 
modities to be exported to the recipient countries under the agree- 
ments entered into through this date. Table 2 shows the total pro- 
graming and shipments under title I from the beginning of the program 
through May 31, 1959. ‘Table 4 shows in summary the planned uses 
of the foreign currencies to be received under agreements entered into 
in the 1959 fiscal year and the overall totals for the entire program. 
A detailed discussion of the uses to which foreign currency is being 
mut under this program will be found on pages 5 through 25 of the 
Gveuieat’s 10th semiannual report to Congress on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, submitted to Congress July 30, 1959, and 
srinted as House Document 206, and in the President’s supplemental 
Skee message (pp. 9 through 31) printed as Senate Document 38. 

Title I] of the act authorizes donations of surplus agricultural 
commodities “on behalf of the people of the United States to friendly 
peoples in meeting famine or other urgent or extraordinary relief 

requirements.” Starting with an original authorization of $300 

million the authority has gradually been increased to a cumulative 
total of $800 million through December 31, 1959. Table 5 shows the 
donations which have been made under title II of the act. Since 
donations of surplus commodities are also authorized by section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by title III of Public Law 
480, table 6 is included to show the donations which have been made 
abroad under this authority. 

Title [Il authorizes principally the barter of surplus agricultural 
commodities for strategic and other materials of value to the United 
States. Up to May 27, 1957, a total of approximately $1 billion of 
agricultural surpluses had been disposed of in this manner. On that 
date the Department of Agriculture drastically curtailed this program 
and in the 2 years since that time a total of only approximately $165 
million in surpluses has been disposed of under this program. Table 
7 shows a summary of barter contracts broken down as to the use of 
the materials acquired. Table 8 shows the agricultural commodities 
which have been exported under the barter program. Table 9 shows 
the countries from which the imported materials have been obtained. 
Table 10 shows the volume of barter business which has been done 
year by year since 1950. Of special significance are the totals in the 
last column of the table which show (1) that the materials acquired 
under barter are worth more today than the price the United States 
paid for them in surplus commodities and (2) that the annual cost of 
storing these materials is $105 million less than the annual cost of 
storing the surpluses given in exchange. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Following is a brief summary of the provisions of this bill, showing 
os sections in which each such provision appears: 
Extends (sees. 1 and 2) title I for 1 year to December 31, 1960, 
with an additional ae of $1.5 billion. 
Extends (secs. 10 and 11) title II for 1 year to December 31. 
with an increased authorization of $300 million. 
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3. Places (secs. 1 and 12) increased emphasis on barter by setting 
a goal of $350 wnillion per year for the program. In addition barter, 
up to suc h goal, will have priority over title I foreign currency sales, 
of the same ‘commodities to the same countries. The list of materials 
elibible for barter is enlarged to include those required by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Office of Civilian and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. It provides without reservation that no restrictions be placed 
on the countries of the free world into we surpluses may move 
under barter; and it authorizes the domestic processing of materials 
acquired under the peogreD either from offshore or domestic sources. 

4. Authorizes (sec. 14) the President to enter into long-term commit- 
ments (up to 10 aes for the sale of U.S. surpluses in dollars to 
foreign nations. Loans will be repaid over a period of 20 years at an 
interest rate not more than the current cost of money to the U.S 
Treasury. 

5. Amends (sec. 5) the C ooley amendment, to allow the reloaning 
of ee currencies which have been repaid by business firms. 

Places (sec. 3) increased emphasis on developing markets for 
US. agricultural products by earmarking at least 5 percent of the 
foreign currencies for this purpose. 

7. Requires (sec. 13) that, as far as practical, agricultural commod- 
ities donated under the act be labeled in the langua ge of the locality 
to which they are sent. 

8. Requires (sec. 6) that title I foreign currency agreements con- 
tain a maintenance of value clause whereby the repayments of loans 
will reflect the actual dollar value of the currencies lent by the 
United States. 

9. Authorizes (sec. 8) the establishment of national food stockpiles 
in foreign countries. This food would be available to underdeveloped 
countries either for sale in the local currency or for donation in the 
event of an extreme emergency. Storage and maintenance will be 
the sole responsibility of the recipient country. 

10. Authorizes (sec. 9) grants of commodities from CCC stocks for 
use in economic development work projects in foreign countries. 

Provides (sec. 7) up to $2 million per country per year of for- 
eign currencies to meet disaster or emergency relief requirements 
(other than requirements for surplus foods) in foreign nations. 

12. Provides (sec. 16) that the national marketing quota in 1960 
for extra-long staple cotton shall not be less than 90 percent of the 
1959 quota. 

TOTAL EXPORTS 


As might be assumed, under the impetus of the various Public Law 
480 programs, total U.S. exports of agricultural commodities have 
shown a substantial increase since 1954 over the immediately pre- 
ceding years. Table 11 shows total agricultural exports for the cal- 
endar years 1953-58 and shows also the various programs under 
which the commodities have been exported. Whether this program 
is actually developing new export markets for agricultural commodi- 
ties appears questionable, however, in view of the fact that exports 
for the calendar year 1958 were 14 percent below the calendar year 
1957 (see table 12) me exports for the fiscal year 1959 were 6 percent 
below the fiscal year 1958 (see table 13). Table 14 compares exports 
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in the calendar years 1957 and 1958 to the countries which are nor- 
mally major purchasers of our agricultural commodities. The sig- 
nificant fact indicated by this table is that 70 percent of our loss in 
agricultural exports in 1958 occurred in six major hard currency 
countries where Russian imports of competing commodities are in- 
creasing, and where our surplus commodities are virtually prohibited 
from moving, either under title I or under the barter program. For 
a listing of trade agreements to purchase agricultural commodities 
from the Soviet bloc, entered into by free world countries in recent 
se see pages 80 to 88 of the committee hearings on extension of 

ubli Law 480. 

A comparison of exports in the years before and after enactment 
of Public Law 480 for two of our major surplus commodities—cotton 
and wheat—is interesting. In the case of cotton: In the 5 years 
preceding the enactment of Public Law 480, the United States ex- 
ported 22,207,000 bales of cotton principally on a cash basis in the 
normal commercial channels of international trade. In the 5 years 
since the enactment of Public Law 480, the United States has ex- 
ported only 21,771,000 bales of cotton—436,000 bales less than durin 
the preceding 5 years—in spite of some donations, the substantial 
incentive to export which has been provided by foreign currency sales 
under title I of the act, and the large increment afforded by the com- 
petitive sales program. 

In the case of wheat, all of the incentives provided by Public Law 
480 have resulted in the export of only 339 million bushels of wheat 
more during the past 5 years than in the 5 years immediately preceding 
the enactment of this law. Total wheat exports in the marketing 
years 1949-50 through 1953-54 were 1,672 million bushels and during 
the 5 marketing years since the enactment of Public Law 480, 2,011 
million bushels. This slight net increase in total wheat exports 
(including sales for foreign currency and donations) has been sub- 
stantially offset by a sharp decrease in cash exports for dollars. Table 
15 shows that commercial exports for dollars totaled 953,212,000 
bushels during the 5 years preceding enactment of Public Law 480 
and have fallen to a total of 687,409,000 bushels in the 5 years during 
which the act has been in effect, a decrease of 266 million bushels. 

It is the committee’s firm belief, which has been expressed several 
times heretofore, that in administering Public Law 480 more emphasis 
should be placed on the development of new markets for American 
rtaniouent commodities and that we must utilize every program 
possible to compete with the Soviet bloc for agricultural markets 
throughout the world, and particularly in the hard currency nations. 
For these reasons the committee has included in this bill a provision 
requiring that 5 percent of the local currencies accruing hereafter 
under Public Law 480 be set aside for market development purposes 
and that restrictions be removed from the barter program so that 
surplus commodities moving under barter may be sold in the hard 
currency countries. 

HEARINGS 


The hearings held by the committee in connection with this bill 
were the most thorough the committee has ever conducted in review 
of Public Law 480 and its programs. In opening the hearings the 
chairman said: “If there are any complaints from any source, we 
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want to afford an opportunity to every person to make his complaint 
or criticism and submit it to this committee before we report this 
extension.” 

Approximately 50 witnesses were heard in the course of hearings, 
which extended over more than 2 weeks and continued both morning 
and afternoon on most days. The hearing record comprises 774 
printed pages. Every witness was heard who requested to be heard. 

In spite of the chairman’s invitation for criticism, very little criti- 
cism of the act or of its administration was voiced. Not a single wit- 
ness appeared in opposition to extension of the act. 


CRITICISM OF PROCEDURES UNDER TITLE I 


Criticism of CCC procedures in handling commodity exports under 
title I of the act were voiced by witnesses for the General Accountin 
Office and by Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman of the Intergovernmenta 
Relations Subcommittee of the Committe> on Government Operations. 
Both of these witnesses were sharply critical of the procedures and 
policies followed by the CCC and the Department of Agriculture in 
checking prices and quality of commodities exported under title I in 
order to prevent excessive cost in redemption of foreign currencies by 
the Government. 

In the case of cotton, said the GAO: “Our audit disclosed that 
CCC price review procedures for cotton were not adequate to prevent 
excessive financing cost to the Government. Procedures in effect 
permitted financing of exporters’ contract prices up to the comparable 
domestic market price, although cotton could be purchased from CCC 
for export at 6 to 7 cents a pound or $30 to $35 a bale below the domes- 
tic market price. In addition, CCC had not established procedures 
for determining whether the class of cotton exported is the same class 
of cotton the exporter represents is being shipped.” 

Congressman Fountain, speaking only as an individual Member of 
Congress since his subcommittee has not yet completed its investiga- 
tions, stated that those investigations thus far substantiate findings 
of the General Accounting Office as to loose procedures in verifying 
and checking shipments under title I. With respect to grains he 
added: ‘The subcommittee found that personnel making grain price 
reviews had instructions not to file claims even where they determined 
that prices were excessive, unless the price exceeded the average 
market price by a specified tolerance of as much as 4 cents per bushel. 
This tolerance was made known to the grain trade, and the subcom- 
mittee has evidence that the trade took advantage of this knowledge.” 

The committee takes a most serious view of this testimony from the 
General Accounting Office (which will be found beginning on p. 253 of 
printed hearings) and of the chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations (p. 343 of the printed hearings). The com- 
mittee expects that steps will be taken to correct the shortcomings in 
the handling of title I operations and cash sales pointed out in this 
testimony. 

CRITICISM OF THE BARTER PROGRAM 


Three witnesses appeared in criticism of the barter program as 
spokesmen for three organizations: The National Cotton Council, the 
American Cotton Shippers Association and the Grain Marketing 
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Committee. In connection with the statements of the cotton organi- 
zations, the committee noted that their position is precisely that taken 
by the cotton firm which has done the largest volume of business under 
title I of Public Law 480 and which also has extensive holdings of 
cotton in other countries competing with U.S. cotton for world 
markets. In contrast, one of the largest individual exporters of 
cotton in the United States appeared in strong support of an unlimited 
barter program. 

The testimony for the grain committee was presented by the vice 
president of the grain company which in 1958 received the fourth 
largest payment from CCC for storing surplus grain. The barter 
program is the only export program (other than donations) under 
which the commodities exported must come from CCC stocks. 

The condition complained of by these witnesses was primarily 
interference with normal world trade movements, resulting from price- 
cutting taking place under the present barter program as conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture. There is no doubt that this 
situation is taking place under the present program as those exporting 
surpluses under barter seek to dispose of the surpluses in the limited 
market available to them. The situation results from the restrictions 
of the Department of Agriculture which prevent commodities exported 
via barter being sold in the major hard currency countries of the 
world. The conditions complained of will be eliminated by enactment 
of the provisions of the committee bill. These provisions would 
remove the present restrictions on the program and permit bartered 
commodities to move through normal trade channels with no price- 
cutting or other upsetting effect on world trade. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL POLICY 


The central issue developed at the hearings was whether the 
disposal of agricultural surpluses under Public Law 480 should tend 
more and more in the direction of donations and semidonations as a 
tool of foreign policy, or whether the emphasis should be on the export 
of agricultural surpluses on as nearly a businesslike basis as possible. 
As exemplified in the provisions of the bill herewith reported, the 
committee believes that it is entirely possible to move along both these 
roads at once. It has liberalized provisions providing for outright 
donation of surplus commodities abroad and at the same time it is 
insisting that those export operations which are conducted on a sales 
basis be carried out in such manner as to bring the largest possible 
return to the American taxpayer. It has included: (1) a provision 
requiring “‘maintenance of value” in repayment of foreign currency 
loans made under title I; (2) an entirely new provision authorizing 
sales of surplus commodities on long-term credit to be repaid in dollars, 
which will replace some sales for foreign currencies and substantially 
expand market possibilities; and (3) the requirement that where a 
country’s needs for surplus commodities can be met by barter, under 
which the United States receives full value for its surplus, rather than 
under a title I sale for which it receives only depreciable foreign cur- 
rency, the requirements shall be filled through barter. 

Our agricultural abundance is indeed a tremendous weapon for 
peace, stability, and development throughout the world, but it can be 
used for such purposes only so long as the American taxpayer is willing 
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to foot the bill. All other reasons aside, and there are many of them 
including the dignity and national independence of receipient coun- 
tries, the committee believes that the long-range benefit of programs 
such as those authorized by Public Law 480 will best be served by 
carrying out those programs which are designated as sales or com- 
mercial transactions in a manner calculated to keep them on a business- 
like basis and return the greatest possible value to the American 
taxpayer. 
LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


One of the major steps in the direction the committee believes our 
Government export programs should go is represented by the provi- 
sions of this bill authorizing long-term supply contracts with foreign 
nations. 

Under the provision of this new title which would be added to 
Public Law 480, the President would be authorized to make agree- 
ments with foreign nations under which the United States would 
undertake to finance the export of surplus commodities over periods 
of up to 10 years and to accept from the country payment in dollars 
over periods of up to 20 years at an interest equivalent to the cost of 
money to the United States Treasury. The committee believes that 
such a program will fill a major gap in our existing export operations 
and result in a substantial increase in our agricultural exports. 

It has been the committee’s observation in studying Public Law 480 
operations and agricultural exports in many parts of the world that 
as a nation concentrates its efforts on industrial and economic develop- 
ment, its demands for food and agricultural products almost always 
overload the ability of its domestic agriculture to produce. This is 
for two major reasons: (1) increased individual purchasing power 
from commercial and industrial development creates a greater demand 
for food and agricultural products and (2) capital, labor, and manage- 
ment, are drawn from agriculture into industry and commerce, and 
in Many instances agr icultural production actually declines, at least 
for a temporary period. 

In numerous instances, officials of countries which are experiencing 
these “growing pains” of economic and industrial development have 
expressed to the committee and to committee members their urgent 
need for some long-term assurance of adequate agricultural supplies 
during their development period. These nations expect to be able 
to pay for these commodities, and they are willing to pay in dollars, 
but they need all their existing resources, and particularly their 
foreign exchange, to carry out the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment programs they have planned. It is with this type of situation 
particularly in mind that the Committee has included the provisions 
for long-term supply contracts in this bill. 

In addition, this new program will open up markets that are not 
now available on other than a strictly cash or or short-term credit 
basis because the countries are considered “hard currency” nations 
and are, therefore, essentially ineligible either for a title I sales agree- 
ment or for a barter transaction. Reference to table 3 in the appendix 
will show the relatively few nations of the world with which title I 
agreements, covering sales for foreign currency, were made in the 
fiscal year 1959. Many of the countries not on that list were con- 
sidered ineligible primarily because of the soundness of their currency. 
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To them our policy has been to say “Buy for us for cash dollars, or 
don’t buy at all.”’ 

The committee believes also that some of the nations which are now 
large recipients of surplus commodities under title I would prefer to 
take advantage of the extended dollar credit authorized in the new 
title IV, proposed by this bill, rather than to enter into further agree- 
ments under title I. 

The agreements entered into between the President and the foreign 
country would not commit either the United States to deliver, nor 
the foreign country to buy, any stipulated quantity of commodities. 
It would merely be an agreement that the United States would under- 
take to extend dollar credit for the purchase of surplus commodities 
up to stipulated limits for the period of time covered by the agree- 
ment. Purchase authorizations would be issued under such agree- 
ment from year to year, the commodities shipped in the normal 
course of commerce, and the notes of the government of the purchasing 
country agreeing to pay in dollars over an extended period of time 
would be accepted by the United States. The financing agreement 
would be operative only if the commodities to be exported are actually 
in surplus in the United States at the time of the proposed delivery. 


BARTER 


The committee, after thorough hearings, has reemphasized its 
belief that the various disposal programs of Public Law 480 should 
be carried out on as sound and businesslike a basis as possible and 
with the greatest possible return to the American taxpayer. Accord- 
ingly, after the most careful consideration of all phases of the problem 


a restatement of the laws pertaining to barter was deemed to be 
necessary in order to assure that the intent of Congress be carried out 
by the Department of Agriculture. In the past, through strained 
interpretations of the law and through the development of adminis- 
trative regulations and procedures which were contrary to the ex- 
pressed intent of the Congress, the Department has successfully 
reduced the effectiveness of this part of the disposal program. The 
committee is convinced that the barter program is the cleanest and 
most businesslike of all of the Public Law 480 disposa] programs, and 
is the one instance where the American taxpayer receives full value for 
the agricultural commodities disposed of by taking in payment needed 
metals and minerals as well as acquiring equipment, supplies, and 
services for various security and economic programs. 

Under the barter program as Congress intends it to work, the CCC 
acquires strategic materials and other materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment essential to our economy and security programs and which are 
not produced in adequate quantity in the United States, at prices at 
or below world market prices as determined by the experts of the 
General Services Administration in charge of all our stockpile pro- 
curement. It exchanges for these materials surplus commodities 
from CCC stocks which are transferred to the importer at established 
CCC export sales price, or purchased by him from CCC in open com- 
petition with other bidders. There is no ‘payment in kind” or other 
subsidy to the exporter involved. The ocean freight of the incoming 
materials is paid by the importer and the ocean freight of the out- 
going materials by the exporter. There are none of the opportunities 
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for loose practices resulting in unnecessary costs to the taxpayer such 
as were criticized by the GAO in connection with title I programs. 

Under the barter program as intended by Congress, a barter ex- 
change is in all respects similar to a cash sale for dollars except that 
in the case of barter the CCC accepts in payment for the surplus 
commodities strategic and other materials, supplies, and equipment 
which have been designated as eligible for barter by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He is guided in his decisions by the experts in the various 
governmental departments. 

While there has been considerable objection on the part of the 
executive branch to carrying out the intent of Congress as expressed in 
earlier laws or to amending them in this bill, their arguments have not 
persuaded the committee that its position should be changed. Broadly 
speaking, the main objection to the barter program has been that 
transactions through barter may have displaced cash sales. The com- 
mittee has repeatedly requested that evidence be given to support this 
position and so far this evidence has not been forthcoming. It is 
conceded that it is possible in a particular instance that there might 
be a displacement of a cash sale, although to date no competent 
evidence has been received on this point. However, the record of 
5 years’ experience with barter shows clearly that as barter sales 
increased so did cash sales and total exports from CCC stocks, and 
conversely, as barter sales are reduced our cash sales fell off even more 
sharply, and so did our volume of total exports. 

The committee believes that there is no substance to the arguments 
advanced by departmental witnesses. Rather, from the testimony 
adduced by the committee in hearings resulting in this bill, it appears 
that much of the objection to the barter program has been sponsored 
by those concerns interested in protecting their investments in storage 
facilities which are rented to the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
in protecting large export operations under title I. 

It is also clear from the evidence submitted during these hearings 
that much of the objection to the program has stemmed from the 
State Department which, under present procedures, advises the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to whether or not particular transactions 
should be approved, in those instances where the so-called hard- 
currency countries are involved, or with respect to any transaction 
where bilateral or multilateral arrangements are involved. Instances 
have been reported to the committee where proposed barters have 
been turned down based on advice from the State Department 
merely because it feared the United States would exceed its “‘share”’ 
of the other country’s imports of the commodity. The position of 
Canada in regard to wheat and Mexico in regard to cotton is too well 
known to need restatement here. The committee simply feels that 
these considerations are not persusaive in the light of the overall 
value of this program, and accordingly has expressed its position in 
the language contained in this bill. 

Furthermore, general objections have been raised that this program 
is too mandatory in character. The language contained in this bill 
is not mandatory. The Secretary is not required to accept any 
particular transaction if he deems that it is not in the interest of the 
United States to do so, nor under any circumstances is he required to 
accept any transaction where in his judgment the prices, terms, and 
conditions are not in accordance with the standards which the Gov- 
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ernment itself will establish, nor is he required to take any material 

offered, because the bill gives him broad leeway in this respect, 
Therefore, the objection that this bill is mandatory or permits un- 
restricted barter, is not correct and is in the judgment of the com- 
mittee merely argumentative to persuade the Congress that it should 
leave the Department of Agriculture to continue to operate the 
program as it sees fit, even though its operations are not in accord 
with the policy and intent of Congress as expressed not only in 
Public Law 480 but in the Mutual Security Act and the CCC Charter 
Act. 

Contrary to the position expressed by the Department, that sales 
through barter replace cash sales, in many important respects a 
barter transaction is superior to a cash sale for dollars: 

Commodities exported through barter must come from CCC 
stocks, thereby directly reducing CCC storage and carrying charges. 
Cash sales, on the other hand, may be made by the exporter from his 
own stocks or from those purchased elsewhere and do not reduce 
CCC storage costs by a proportionate amount. 

. Barter transactions always involve an outright sale by CCC of 
a own stocks for a fixed price. There is no additional subsidy and 
no subsequent responsibility on the part of the CCC. Cash sales, 
on the other hand, are now made generally out of private stocks or 
from open market purchases with a “payment in kind’’ then being 
made from CCC stocks to the exporter to subsidize the difference 
between the domestic market price and the export price. This oper- 
ation is subject to many of the loose fiscal practices criticized by 
GAO and open to the possibility of overpayment by the Government 
to the exporter. 

Barter is an effective form of foreign aid carried out without 
one cent of cost to the American taxpayer. ‘Table 9 of the appendix 
shows the countries of the world from which materials have been 
brought in under the barter program. In many instances these 
materials may be almost the only thing of value these countries have 
to sell, and their purchase by the United States under the barter 
program gives them much-needed financial assistance in an economic 
area where it does them the most good—directly into their commer- 
cial and industrial economy. Following are some of the countries 
which have recived this type of trade assistance and the value of our 
acquisitions under the barter program through the calendar year 1958: 
Africa (generally) $94.9 million; Bolivia, $1 million; Canada, $77.5 
million; Ghana, $2.9 million; India, $18 million; Jamaica, $25.2 mil- 
lion; Mexico, $54.4 million; Northern Rhodesia, $14 million; Peru, 
$12.1 million; South Africa, $113.4 million; and Turkey, $71.3 million. 

4. In many instances, the United States gets double value for the 
money invested in bartered materials. Frequently, agricultural 
surpluses bartered for strategic and other materials do not go to the 
country where the material originated but are sold into other countries. 
In these instances, the United States gets double value of its money. 
It receives, in exchange for the surplus commodities materials of 
permanent value to the economy of the United States which (as 
shown by table 10) actually appreciate in value as time goes on. 
These materials are normally purchased for dollars by the importer 
in the countries of origin, thus giving this country that additional 
amount of dollars to spend on imports from the United States. The 
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record is clear that these dollars are almost immediately returned to 
the United States for other dollar purchases from this nation. 

5. The barter program is an effective deterrent to Soviet economic 
penetration of the underdeveloped countries of the world. Much 
of the material eligible for barter for surplus commodities comes from 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. In many instances these 
materials are among the few items those areas have for export. 
Recently the State Department and the Foreign Agricultural Service 
have warned the Nation about Soviet efforts at economic penetration 
of these underdeveloped areas. The carrying out of an effective 
barter program is one of the strongest means of resisting this economic 
penetration by the Soviets. Most of these nations, if they can find a 
market in the United States for their materials will gladly continue 
and expand their trade relations with us. If they cannot find a 
market here for these materials so essential to their own economies, 
they will try to find it elsewhere and in many instances this ‘‘else- 
where’ may be the Soviet bloc. Resumption and continuation of an 
effective barter program is one of our strongest weapons against this 
type of Soviet economic penetration. 

6. Barter enables U.S. surplus commodities to compete in the im- 
portant “hard-currency”’ markets of the world. Under the restric- 
tions with which the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of State have surrounded Public Law 480 disposal programs (including 
barter), it is virtually impossible for U.S. surplus commodities to 
compete on even terms with similar commodities from the Soviet bloc 
and other areas in the important hard-currency countries, such as 
Western Europe and Japan. Because their currencies are stable they 
are virtually ineligible for a local currency transaction under title I. 
For this same reason, our traders are not permitted to export freely 
to them surplus commodities exchanged by CCC under the barter 
program. ‘The technique is to set up a “usual marketing quota” of 
commodity exports from the United States to each country and until 
this usual marketing quota has been filled, our officials will not permit 
bartered commodities to move into that country. 

In many of the important hard-currency countries, particularly in 
Western Europe, our agricultural exports are off sharply (see table 14) 
but it is in these very countries that the restrictions on the barter 
program prevent it being used to help offset declining sales and to 
meet the inroads from other countries. It is significant that the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued a bulletin warning against increased Soviet exports of 
wheat into the countries of Western Europe, yet most of the countries 
it names are those into which it will not permit U.S. surplus wheat to 
move under the barter program. 

Rather than using every available tool to meet Soviet competition 
in this area, the present policies of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of State prevent the use of the tools provided by 
Public Law 480. There can be little wonder that these countries 
are decreasing their agricultural imports from the United States and 
turning more and more to the Soviet bloc as a source for these com- 
modities. While the volume of most agricultural commodities moving 
from the Soviet into these West European nations is not yet substan- 
tial, the long list of trade agreements recently entered into between 
these nations and the Soviet bloc (see pp. 80-88 of the printed hear- 
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ings) does not augur well for the future of our agricultural exports into 
these countries. 

In carrying out this absurd policy of “‘usual marketings”’ the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has rejected, during the fiscal year 1959, 90 firm 
offers to barter $137.5 million worth of agricultural surpluses into six 
major hard-currency countries. Following are the countries with 
respect to which these offers have been rejected and the amount of 
surplus commodities it was proposed to move under this program: 
United Kingdom, 22 offers, $25.4 million; Belgium, 25 offers, $14.6 
million; West Germany, 13 offers, $39.2 million; Netherlands, 11 offers, 
$9.7 million; Japan, 12 offers, $27.0 million; and Italy, 7 offers, $21.6 
million. 

7. The barter program is superior to a cash sale because it provides 
an incentive for the export of American surpluses, instead of those from 
other nations. 

Under the barter program as intended by Congress (and as it was 
operated successfully by the Department of Agriculture up to May 
1957) barter contractors normally handled the exporting of the surplus 
commodities through grain or cotton exporters or other specialists in 
this trade. Before the establishment of the restrictions by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they paid a slight brokerage fee of 1 to 2 
percent for this service. The importance of this procedure in obtain- 
ing the export of U.S. commodities, rather than those from other 
countries, has been generally overlooked. Many of these exporting 
companies, particularly the larger ones, are international firms who 
do business in practically every country of the world. Two out of 
the five largest grain exporters under Public Law 480 programs are 
foreign firms and most of the largest exporters are so international in 
character that they would just as soon export grain or cotton from 
another country as from the United States. The barter program, 
where they received small brokerage fee for handling surplus commod- 
ities was not only an assurance that those particular commodities 
would be exported from the United States but, was an incentive to 
these companies to export U.S. agricultural products, rather than 
those from other countries. 

As an example of how American surpluses are not being exported 
due to the restrictive policies imposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, cotton exports from the United States were 51 percent lower 
in the fiscal year 1959 than they were in the previous fiscal year, but 
during the 1959 fiscal year, the Department of Agriculture rejected 
76 offers to barter more than $111 million worth of cotton (approxi- 
mately 800,000 bales) and many of these offers were rejected for the 
absurd reason that the importing countries were not buying their 
expected quota of American cotton. 


FILLED MILK 


During the course of its hearings, the committee received testimony 
on H.R. 7146 by Mr. Marshall which would add a new section to 
Public Law 480 prohibiting any dairy commodity produced in the 
United States being sold or disposed of under Public Law 480 for use 
outside the United States in the manufacture of filled milk or filled 
cheese. 
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Testimony indicated that nonfat dry milk exported under Public 
Law 480 has been used in the recipient country for the manufacture 
of filled milk, movement of which in interstate commerce is prohibited 
in the United States, which has in turn been manufactured into an 
evaporated filled milk product sold in the recipient country in com- 
petition with evaporated whole milk imported from the United States. 
The condition complained of exists particularly in the Philippines 
where, it was indicated, sales of an evaporated filled milk product 
have sharply reduced imports of evaporated milk from the United 
States. 

While the operations complained of are not prohibited by law, it is 
repugnant to the whole intent and purpose of Public Law 480 that 
commodities exported to another country under the subsidies provided 
in title I should be used in such country in such a manner as to com- 
pete with and reduce exports from the United States to the same 
country of similar commodities on a commercial basis. The commit- 
tee believes it is the clear intent of the law that the Department of 
Agriculture in making its “usual marketings” determinations (which 
are used as a guide in determining eligibility of a country to receive 
products under title I) the “usual marketings” not only of the partic- 
ular products (in this case nonfat dry milk) but of similar or related 
products (such as evaporated whole milk) should be taken into 
consideration. 

While the committee did not include this bill in its amendments to 
Public Law 480, it is in full accord with the objectives of the proposal 
and has omitted it because it believes this reminder to the Department 
will accomplish the purpose. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
EXTENSION OF TITLE I 


Sections 1 and 2 extend title I of the act for 1 additional year 
(through December 31, 1960) and provide an additional authoriza- 
tion of $1.5 billion for title 1 operations during this extended period. 
The authorization is in terms of reimbursement of CCC for its opera- 
tions under title I. Such reimbursement is based on the total cost of 
the transferred commodities to CCC, not on the amount of foreign 
currency CCC receives in return for these commodities. These costs, 
other than the redemption of foreign currencies, include CCC’s origi- 
nal investment in the commodity, storage, handling, and interest 
charges while in inventory, selling costs, and ocean transportation to 
the extent that this is not iideadied in foreign currency receipts. Table 


3 in the appendix gives an indication of the relationship between the 
total cost figure and the value of commodities actually exported. 


EXTENSION OF TITLE II 


Sections 10 and 11 extend for 1 year (through December 31, 1960, 
the authority conferred in title II of the act on the President to donate 
surplus agricultural commodities abroad under certain circumstances 
and for certain purposes. Section 10 also increases by $300 million 
the amount of funds (based on CCC costs) which the President may 
commit for this purpose. 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
Section 3 of the bill is designed to make certain that greater em- 
phasis will be given to the development of new and expanded markets 
for U.S. agricultural products—one of the major objectives of the 
act—in both hard currency and underdeveloped areas. Despite the 
clear intent of Congress, adequate foreign currencies are not being 
made available in the principal commercial market areas for this 
important work. To insure that sufficient amounts of these foreign 
currencies are used for market development as authorized under 
section 104(a) of title I, this section directs that the equivalent of not 
less than 5 percent of the total sales under title 1 be made available 
for this purpose. This will eliminate the delays and difficulties which 
have been involved in the process of allocation by making this mini- 
mum amount available to the Secretary of Agriculture for this ac- 
tivity. It is not intended that a sum equivalent to 5 percent be set 
aside in each country but that an amount equivalent to 5 percent of 
the total sales be made available in the currency of the countries in 
which market development activity is to be conducted. 

The committee recognizes that the introduction of U.S. agricultural 
products into new market areas, the removal of trade barriers, the 
changing of consumer desires, habits, diets, and customs—the things 
that are necessary to be done to expand markets—requires patience, 
persistence, and continuity of programs over a reasonable number of 
years. Section 3 authorizes the Secretary to enter into agreements 
with cooperating trade groups to carry out market development 
activities over such periods of time as will most effectively accomplish 
the purposes and objectives of section 104(a). 

Inasmuch as the most immediate opportunities for the development 
of dollar markets for agricultural products are in the commercial hard 
currency areas, the section directs that special effort be made in 
entering into agreements for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, and in the making of loan agreements, to provide for suffi- 
cient convertibility to obtain the currencies needed for use in the 
countries where market development work can most profitably be 
carried out. The Secretary of Agriculture is further authorized by 
this section to enter into agreements with any friendly country 
without regard to other provisions of law, for the sale of such amounts 
of surplus agricultural commodities as he determines necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this subsection and to use the foreign cur- 
rencies derived therefrom for such purposes. The extent to which the 
Secretary will need to use this authority will depend upon the extent 
to which convertibility is not obtained of other foreign currencies. into 
the currency of the countries where market development activities 
are to be carried out. 











































PURCHASE OF VITAL MATERIALS 








Section 4 of the bill revises section 104(b) of Public Law 480 to 
authorize the acquisition with foreign currencies of materials and 
products which should be stockpiled as essential to the survival of the 
civilian population in the event of nuclear attack on this country. 
In its present form the section authorizes the use of foreign currencies 
accruing from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for the 
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acquisition only of ‘‘strategic and critical materials” within the 
applicable terms of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act. Survival items required for civil defense stockpiling do not 
qualify within the meaning of this language. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has the responsibility 
under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 for stockpiling items of 
this type. To the limited extent which this responsibility has been 
carried out, it has involved the expenditure of dollars appropriated by 
the Congress. To the extent that foreign currencies owned by the 
yovernment could be used for this purpose, the proposed amendment 
of section 104(b) of the act contained in section 4 of the bill will 
provide such authority. 


LOANS TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


One oi the most successful aspects of the Public Law 480 operation 
has been the provision for using local currencies for loans to private 
industry for commercial development and trade expansion in foreign 
countries. Known as the Cooley amendment, this provision was added 
to section 104(e) in the 1957 extension of the act. It provides that 
not more than 25 percent of the currencies received under title I sales 
shall be made available to the Export-Import Bank for loans (a) “‘to 
U.S. business firms and branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates of such 
firms for business deve lopment and trade expansion in such countries”’ 
and (b) “for loans to domestic or foreign firms for the establishment of 
facilities for aiding in the utilization, distribution, or otherwise 
increasing the consumption of, and markets for, U.S. agricultural 
products.” 

Table 16 shows by countries the foreign currencies which have been 
set aside for this purpose and the commitments which have been 
made by the Export-Import Bank through July 15, 1959. It will be 
noted that in some countries commitments are already up to the 
maximum (shown in the last column on the table), while in others 
there are substantial amounts of local currencies against which no 
commitments have been made. In general, this program has proved 
to be an acceptable and constructive part of the 480 program. In 
eight countries, eligible applications for the funds exceed the maximum 
amount of funds expected to be available. These countries are shown 
in table 17. 

Section 104(e) makes no provision as to the disposition of the Cooley 
amendment funds when they are repaid and the amendment to that 
subsection made by section 5 of this bill will provide that such funds 
shall remain with and be available to the Export-Import Bank for 
additional loans under the subsection. 


MAINTENANCE OF VALUE ON LOAN REPAYMENTS 


Section 6 requires that foreign currency loans made back to pur- 
chasing countries under the provisions of section 104(g) shall have a 
maintenance-of-value provision which will require that repayments be 
on an equivalent dollar basis. Most of these loans have been made 
on this basis up to April 1959, when a reversal of the policy was 
announced. In accordance with the new policy, there will be no 
maintenance-of-value provision in loans made after July 1, 1958. 
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One of the major uses of the foreign currency accruing to the United 
States under title I agreements is for “loans to promote multilateral 
trade and economic development” in the purchasing country. As will 
be noted by reference to table 4 of the appendix, 47.7 percent of the 
money scheduled to be received under existing agreements is planned 
to be used for such loans. ‘Table 18 shows the dollar value and repay- 
ment period of the loans which have thus far been made. 

This amendment, requiring maintenance of value in the repayment 
of these loans, is another action by the committee to place the 480 
programs on a more businesslike basis. The importance of the pro- 
vision is seen particularly in reference to the whole matter of currency 
valuation as employed in sales for foreign currency under title I. In 
many instances, the original loan agreement places a value on the 
foreign currency substantially higher than its actual value in com- 
merce. The General Accounting Office made a study of this matter 
and reported in some detail to the committee on it during the course 
of hearings. The discussion by GAO will be found beginning on 
page 282 of the printed hearings. 

A table prepared by GAO showing the exchange rate at which 
various title I agreements were signed, the exchange rate of the same 
currency in December 1958, and the depreciation, due to exchange 
rate differences in the currency actually on hand in the Treasury, will 
be found in the committee printed hearings beginning after page 70. 
Taking as an example the first 1958 agreement appearing on that list, 
the agreement with China which was signed on April 18, 1958: the 
exchange rate stipulated in the sales agreement, is 27.23 Chinese 
dollars for 1 U.S. dollar. The market rate of exchange in December 
1958 was 36.08 Chinese dollars to 1 U.S. dollar. Because of this 
difference between the exchange rate agreed upon in making the sale 
and the actual market rate of the foreign currency, the same table 
shows that Chinese dollars which have been received under this 
agreement and which are carried in the Treasury balances at the 
equivalent of $7,127,438 in U.S. currency were actually worth in 
December only $5,379,446 in our currency. In summing up the 
difference between the market value of foreign currencies received 
under title I agreements and the value of those currencies as stipulated 
in the agreements (and as carried on the books of the Treasury De- 
partment), the GAO found that the Treasury balance of foreign 
currencies on December 31, 1958, is carried on Treasury books 
as worth $1,357,568,055.41 whereas the exchange value of those 
currencies on the market on that date was $1,106,297 ,137.24. 

It is likely that in the up to 40 years in which many of these for- 
eign currency loans are repayable, the currencies involved will suffer 
even further depreciation. The amendment made in section 6 will 
automatically offset that depreciation and require that the amount 
of currencies repaid on these loans shall be the equivalent of the 
obligation expressed in dollars, regardless of the then current exchange 
value of the foreign currency. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY FOR EMERGENCY RELIEF PURPOSES 


Section 7 adds a new subsection to section 104 of the act which 
will authorize, where the agreement with the country permits such 
action, the use of not to exceed $2 million per year to be used in such 
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countries to procure locally food or other emergency supplies not 
available under our own surplus distribution programs. It is under- 
stood that this authority will be exercised only on the direct author- 
ization of the President and will be used only under emergency relief 
conditions which would warrant donation of our own surplus 
commodities under title II of this act. 

As proposed to the committee by the Department of Agriculture, 
this new provision would have authorized a total of only $2 million 
of foreign currencies to be used for this purpose throughout the world 
in any fiscal year. To the committee, it seemed that this is a good 
and proper use which may be made of foreign currencies accruing 
under the act and that the limitations suggested by the Department 
might be such as to make it virtually ineffective. It has, therefore, 
liberalized the Department’s proposal to provide that the $2 million 
limit shall apply only to any one country. 


FOREIGN STOCKPILES 


Section 8 of the bill was also proposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its testimony. It will authorize the inclusion in title I 
agreements of provisions for a relatively small stockpile of surplus 
commodities to be established in recipient countries, under the owner- 
ship and control of the recipient country, to be later used either for 
emergency relief donations or for sale under the regular provisions of 
Public Law 480. The phrase beginning on page 5, line 7 ‘‘and that the 
recipient country shall assume full responsibility for the storage, 
preservation, and delivery of such commodities” was added to the 
Department language by the committee to make it clear that full 
responsibility for the condition of the commodities, and for handling 
and storage charges, shall be assumed by the recipient country upon 
transfer of title and the placing of the commodities in storage, In this 
phrase the word ‘delivery’ means the delivery of the commodity 
from its storage in the foreign country and the domestic distribution 
thereof. 

Since the testimony of the Department on this proposal in its appear- 
ance before the committee was of a general nature and quite brief, 
the committee requested a further explanation of the Department’s 
intention in connection with this provision and the letter from the 
Department is included herewith in explanation of its intended opera- 
tions under this provision. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1959. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar ConGressMAN Coo.ey: In accordance with your request 
there is set out below an explanation of the provision for national 
reserves contained in the Department’s proposed new section 110 of 
title I, Public Law 480. It is our intention through this requested 
new section to make it possible for underdeveloped countries to carry 
reserve stocks of commodities, such as wheat, to meet (a) temporary 
shortages resulting from crop failures or delays in the implementation 
of import plans, and (6) emergency needs resulting from natural 
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disasters or other causes for which assistance may be made available 
under section 201 of title II of the act. 

It has been a recurring experience in times of crop shortage in such 
countries that consumption has been substantially cut back over a 
period of 1 to 3 months while import programs were being negotiated 
and purchases made and shipments received in the country. Under 
these circumstances, a 2 or 3 months reserve supply would bridge the 
gap until regular imports begin to arrive. Also, in the case of disaster 
such as floods, where the need for food is immediate, even the prompt- 
est action in making shipments from the United States will not meet 
such need in time. The availability of such reserve stocks would do so. 

The existing method of effecting exports of surplus commodities 
under title I through regular trade channels is, we believe, the most 
practicable means of providing reserve stocks to be available for 
either of the two purposes described above. ‘Taking into account that 
this method moves the bulk of the commodities out of private stocks, 
thus avoiding the expense of acquisition, storage, and handling under 
the price support program, we believe it is also the most economical. 

The title | agreement providing for the establishment of reserve 
stocks under section 110 would include provisions governing: (1) The 
quantity of the reserve to be established; (2) the length of time the 
reserve would be maintained; (3) the methods of protecting the reserve 
stocks, including the basis of settlement in case of damage requiring 
salvage operations; (4) the use of such reserve stocks for agreed pur- 
poses authorized in section 201 of Public Law 480 without any pay- 
ment being made by the recipient country; (5) use of such reserve 
stocks for other than section 201 purposes with payment being made 
for the commodity by the recipient country; and (6) compliance with 
other requirements of title I, including safeguards against use of the 
commodities for speculative purposes. 

The purchase authorizations providing for procurement of the com- 
modity under such an agreement would be substantially the same as 
purchase authorizations providing for procurement for immediate 
consumption. The exporters sales price would be financed in the 
same way and would be subject to price analysis and reclaim, if 
excessive. The foreign currency equivalent of such sales price would 
be determined in the same manner but the recipient country would 
not be required to deposit such foreign currency to U.S. account at 
that time, as is required in the case of procurement for immediate 
consumption. If the commodity were later used for regular con- 
sumption purposes, the deposit would then be made. If the commod- 
ity were used to meet.emergency needs agreed by the United States, 
the deposit would not be required and the transaction would then 
constitute a grant rather than a sale. 

In most underdeveloped countries there is not now sufficient 
storage over and above that required for working stocks to carry 
adequate reserves against disaster and crop failures. For this reason, 
emphasis will be placed on measures that will result in recipient 
countries utilizing available grant and loan funds from title 1, Public 
Law 480 programs and other sources to increase their storage facilities. 
The furnishing of assistance in expanding storage facilities through 
loans or grants out of title I, Public Law 480 sales proceeds would be 
an inherent part of the regular programs for sales of commodities for 
foreign currencies. It does not mean that the United States would 
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have responsibility for storage of the reserve stocks or for costs of 
carrying out the storage operations. The commodities would be 
owned by the recipient country from the time of shipment from the 
United States and further storage and handling would be the responsi- 
bility of that country. 

Under the proposed amendatory language, considerable flexibility 
would be permitted in program operations to adapt to operating 
problems which might arise. We will be pleased to keep the com- 
mittee informed regarding actual operating procedures developed and 
progress made under this authority, if enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L. MILueER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


USE OF DONATED COMMODITIES FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Section 9 of the bill was also proposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its testimony. It would amend title II of the act to permit 
agricultural commodities donated by Presidential order to foreign 
countries to be used “in meeting the requirements of needy peoples 
and in order to promote economic development in underdeveloped 
areas’. Following is the statement made by the Department of 
Agriculture witness in support of this proposal: 


We also recommend an amendment to title II to authorize 
grants of CCC commodities to countries for use in economic 
development work projects. We believe that considerable 
expansion is possible in the use of commodities for funding 
work projects. In Tunisia, for example, U.S. wheat is being 
used to pay part of the wages of workers on public works 


projects to relieve severe unemployment and famine condi- 
tions. About 40,000 workers have been employed to con- 
struct and renovate earth dams, fire breakes, cisterns, wells, 
and for other projects. Workers are paid in a combination 
of U.S. wheat and cash supplied by the Tunisian Government. 


BARTER 


Section 12, section 15, and the proviso in section 1, reexpress the 
policy of Congress that the CCC should accept strategic and other 
valuable materials in exchange for surplus agricultural commodities, 
that this method of surplus disposal should be given a preference 
second only to cash sale for dollars, and that no greater restrictions 
should be placed on the disposal of surpluses exchanged in this manner 
than on surpluses sold by CCC for dollars. 

While authority for barter existed prior to 1954, it was not until 
the enactment of Public Law 480 that the Congress gave a clear 
legislative directive to the Secretary of Agriculture to carry on such a 
program. The language of the law was clear, and the committee 
report said ‘‘establishes barter as a priority disposal method.”’ 

Until May 1957, this program was carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture in accordance with the policy enunciated by Congress 
and on a highly successful basis. Almost $1 billion worth of surpluses 
were exchanged \for strategic and other materials which are today 
worth more than we paid for them. In describing the program as it 
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was then administered, the spokesman for the Department of Agri- 
culture frankly admitted its successful operation in his testimony 
before the committee: 


In the days of unrestricted barter * * * the U.S. exporter 
of agricultural commodities had his regular export outlets. 
When he was offered a million bushels of wheat delivered 
shipside by CCC as a result of a barter transaction, he was 
willing to accept that wheat and dispose of it in the normal 
course of his business for a very nominal brokerage fee. 
This brokerage fee was a discount but since it merely covered 
services rendered and did not become a factor in the export 
price, no one complained. It has been reported to us that 
on occasion, when free stocks of U.S. agricultural commodities 
were temporarily in short supply, exporters of agricultural 
commodities actually competed for bartered commodities 
because of the ready access it gave to Government 
stocks * * *, The foreign importer bought his U.S. agri- 
cultural commodity needs as usual and in many instances 
was completely unaware that they had ever been a part of 
a barter transaction. 


Starting in 1957, when the program was virtually killed by admin- 
istrative regulations, the Congress initiated steps to reestablish the 
program on the basis set out in Public Law 480. The Department 
of Agriculture opposed any changes being made to reestablish the 

rogram and actively worked against any change being made in the 
aw, but in 1958 it was amended to reestablish a program of the type 
carried out before 1957. Under the impact of this new legislation, 
the volume of barter business increased from below $50 million annu- 
ally to approximately $150 million annually, but it is still far below 
the level envisioned and intended by the Congress. 

It has been held to this low volume by restrictions on the disposal 
of the surplus commodities exchanged for the bartered materials. 
These restrictions have limited the countries of the world into which 
surpluses moving under the barter program may be disposed of, 
chiefly blocking off the major hard currency markets of the world 
and preventing the free movement of bartered surpluses into these 
markets. This has been done although the legislation itself and the 
statement of managers on the part of the House which accompanied 
the conference report appeared to be clear in directing that ‘‘no re- 
strictions should be placed on the countries of the free world into 
which surplus agricultural commodities may be sold” under barter. 
These restrictions have not only drastically curtailed the export of 
surpluses under the barter program but have created the conditions 
which are disturbing to world markets and were complained of in 
testimony before the committee. The spokesman for the Department 
of Agriculture, in his testimony, best described this situation in the 
following words: 


(Under the barter program as now administered) the 
U.S. exporter of agricultural commodities finds his usual 
sales outlet at least partially closed to bartered commodities. 
He has to expend energy, time, and money to find other 
outlets which he can convince the CCC give hope of being 
additional. * * * So the U.S. exporter exacts from the 
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materials importer not a nominal brokerage fee as he did 
(under the old program), but that plus compensation for 
finding a market that is over and above normal movement, 
and an amount necessary to permit him to cut the price 
enough to create that market. So there you have the dis- 
counts that are deplored so much. 


It is apparent, therefore, that if our disposal program is to compete 
successfully with Soviet trade expansion in the hard-currency areas 
of the world and the United States is to get an equivalent return for 
surplus commodities in the form of materials needed in our future 
economy or during national emergency, the philosophy existing in 
certain parts of the Department of Agriculture must be changed and 
the regulations implementing that philosophy set aside. 

Every effort has been made by the Committee on Agriculture and 
by others in the Congress to accomplish this without legislation. 
Those representations have been ineffective in improving this situa- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture has served notice on the 
Congress during the recent hearings that it contemplates making 
these restrictions even more stringent. Therefore, legislation is 
necessary and the present law is amended in several significant parts 
by the proviso to section 1, section 12, and section 15. 

Following are the major changes made by the committee bill: 

First. The new language is not mandatory. The Secretary is not 
required to make any specific barter transactions and he is directed 
by the provisions of the bill not to enter into barter or exchange agree- 
ments which are not in the best interest of the United States. Every- 
thing else in the amendments to existing law must be considered in 
the light of this latitude given the Secretary. 

Second. The proviso in section 1 does not require the Secretary to 
carry out a barter program of the size envisioned in section 12 before 
he can enter into any title I agreements to sell surpluses for local 
currency. This proviso merely requires that where the Secretary has 
a choice between disposing of surpluses into a country under the barter 
program or by sales for foreign currency, with respect to that country 
and to the extent the choice exists, he shall give a clear preference to 
disposals by the barter method rather than by sales for local currency. 

Third. In order to break the logjam having to do with the designa- 
tion of materials which can be taken through barter, where the objec- 
tion or failure to act of one member of an interdepartmental committee 
can prevent a material from being designated, the bill provides that 
any of the materials of the type presently in the strategic stockpile 
shall be taken if they are cheaper to store and do not deteriorate. No 
further studies of these particular materials need to be made. 

Other materials that can be taken in payment for surplus com- 
modities include raw materials of which the United States does not 
produce its requirements (not processed materials), and strategic and 
other materials, goods, or equipment that are important to the econ- 
omy of the United States, such as high-temperature metals needed for 
the missile program, or the various security programs of the United 
States. In these instances, the Secretary of Agriculture has the 
authority and the duty to determine which materials, goods, or equip- 
ment will be taken. 
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By interpretation, under the present law the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission cannot secure through the barter program certain needed 
materials even though they are prepared to pay the CCC dollars 
for them. Nor can the Department of Defense secure needed materials 
or services through barter, nor can end items for survival purposes be 
acquired by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to be held 
in the supplemental stockpile. Therefore, the amendments concern- 
ing materials are designed to make it possible for the Secretary, if he 
determines that it is not against the best interests of the United States 
to do so and that the items should be included among those eligible for 
barter, to include materials and items required by these agencies. 

Fourth. The next significant change in the present law is absolutely 
essential if any ree asonable barter program is to be carried out. It 
removes the restrictions on the movement of bartered surplus agri- 
cultural commodities into the countries of the free world. It would 
permit the Secretary to make the same restrictions with respect -to 
surplus commodities which CCC sells for strategic and other materials 
that it places on surplus commodities sold for cash—this much and 
no more. It is these administrative restrictions which have been so 
disruptive to normal marketings and which are preventing the 
United States from using the device of barter as a means of competing 
with Soviet bloc exports in the hard-currency countries of the free 
world. Without this prohibition against such restrictions, the disposal 
program through barter can never approach its optimum; such dis- 
posals as will be made will continue to disrupt normal trade, and the 
other amendments made by this bill will be meaningless. 

Fifth. The next significant change is that within the discretion 
given the Secretary to reject transactions not in the best interests of 
~ ee States, a goal of $350 million is established for each fiscal 
ye This is not a mandatory goal but merely an objective which 
the ‘bill says the Secretary ‘ ‘shall endeavor” to reach, This rate, if 
achieved is approximately one-fifth of the volume authorized for each 
fiscal year for foreign-currency sales under title I and is less than 
one-eleventh of our normal agricultural exports of about $4 billion 
annually. 

Sixth. Another significant change requires the encouragement of 
barter for materials on the barter list processed in the U nited States, 
whether the raw materials are of foreign or domestic origin, providing 
that the agricultural commodities exchanged for such materials are 
exported to friendly countries. Although the Secretary has had the 
authority to permit the domestic processing of materials accepted in 
barter, he has been reluctant to do so. The committee can see no 
reason why domestic processors and domestic producers of materials 
eligible for barter should not be permitted to compete on even terms 
with foreign processors and raw materials of foreign origin. This 
provision does not change the basic eligibility requirements and would 
not serve to make eligible for barter any material of which the United 
States does produce from indigenous sources adequate quantities to 
meet its needs. 

IDENTIFICATION OF DONATIONS 


Section 13 of the bill amends section 305 of the act to require that, 
in addition to a mark of identification (such as the American flag), 
each package or container of surplus commodities donated under the 
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authority of this act or of section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
be identified also insofar as practicable by a statement in the language 
of the locality where the stocks are to be distributed that the commod- 
ity is being furnished by the people of the United States. The section 
also provides, for the first time, that where available, funds accruing 
from sales for foreign currency ‘under title I of this act shall be used 
for the purpose of applying such identifying language. 


LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


Section 14 adds to Public Law 480 a new title [IV authorizing the 
Secretary to enter into long-term supply contracts. This new author- 
ization has been discussed generally earlier in this report. Its purpose 
is to increaese the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for dollars 
to friendly nations through long-term supply agreements and through 
the extension of credit. This credit will serve to assist in the economic 
development of such friendly nations. Under this title, surplus agri- 
cultural commodities may be sold through supply agreements over 
periods not to exceed 10 years. Payment for such commodities may 
be made over periods not to exceed 20 years in approximately equal 
installments. Payment would be in dollars. Therefore, sales may 
be made to any friendly country and will make possible greater sales 
into commercial market areas as well as into the so-called under- 
developed areas. Since sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
under this title will return dollars to the United States the sales are not 
subject to the limitations applicable to title I sales for local currencies. 

Interest would be paid on the unpaid balances. The rate of interest 
could not exceed the cost of money to the United States as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The rate of interest to be paid 
would actually be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture through 
negotiations for the sale of the commodities with the purchasers. 
The rate of interest is of secondary importance. The objective is to 
increase sales of surplus agricultural commodities for dollars and to 
encourage sales for dollars into hard currency markets where exports 
have been dec lining. Not only will these sales return dollars but they 
will also return many indirect benefits such as savings on storage costs 
where the commodities are owned or controlled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, removal of surpluses which depress domestic 
market prices, and assist in increasing consumption and in the devel- 
opment of markets. 

Section 402 authorizes the President to enter into agreements to 
carry out the purposes of this title. Under such agreements the U.S 
Government would not undertake the physical delivery of any agri- 
cultural commodities but would merely agree to finance exports of 
such commodities, in stipulated amounts and providing the commodi- 
ties are actually in surplus at the time they are to be delivered, by 
accepting notes of the recipient country to pay for such commodities 
in dollars in periods of not to exceed 20 years. 

Section 404 of this title makes it clear that the Secretary is to 
endeavor to maximize sales under this title, but in so doing reasonable 
precautions are to be taken to avoid replacing sales which the Secre- 
tary finds and determines would otherwise be made for cash dollars 
It is intended that such precautions established shall be reasonable 
and not arbitrary. It is intended that the Secretary should have a 
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substantial basis to support a finding and determination that sales 
would otherwise be made for cash. Sales under this title should be 
made upon such terms and rates of interest as may be necessary to 
the end that maximum quantities of surplus agricultural commodities 
will be sold for dollars. 

Section 405 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to permit other 
exporting nations to participate in the sales agreements entered into 
under this title on a proportionate and equitable basis if other historic 
supplying nations are willing to make sales on the same terms. This 
provision gives ample protection to other friendly nations. It is 
intended by this section to assure other friendly exporting nations of 
equitable treatment and at the same time, however, not permit sales 
to be delayed or market opportunities to be lost. 

Section 406 provides that certain provisions of title I shall be 
applicable to operations under the new title IV including: The carry- 
ing out of such operations through private trade channels, the author- 
ity for the CCC to finance operations under the title, the definition 
of “surplus agricultural commodity,” the definition of ‘friendly 
nation,’”’ and the requirement for the President to report to Congress 
on the program each 6 months. 


LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


Section 16 provides that the national marketing quota for the 1960 
crop of long-staple cotton shall be not less than 90 percent of the 1959 
marketing quota, which amounts to approximately 70,000 acres. This 
country produces only about 50 percent of its requirements for long- 
staple cotton but the producers thereof are nevertheless faced at this 
time with a serious and peculiar problem. In recent years, Egypt, 
the world’s largest producer of this type of cotton, has been selling 
the major portion of its crop to the Soviet bloc. Within the past year 
or so, however, Egyptian imports have been coming into the United 
States in increasing quantity until they have now taken over approx- 
imately 85 percent of our domestic market at prices with which domes- 
tic producers cannot compete, although at their own request the sup- 
port level for this cotton has been reduced to 65 percent of parity. 
With the administration understandably reluctant to take any restric- 
tive action with respect to imports of ‘Eg gyptian cotton at this time, 
producers of this crop in the United States appeared to be the victims 
of a diplomatic situation over which they have no control. Under the 
marketing quota law, their acreage allotment for 1960 would probably 
be reduced, because of the large Egyptian supplies in this country, 
from approximately 70,000 acres in 1959 to less than 40,000 acres in 
1960. 

The producers proposed an amendment to Public Law 480 which 
they believed would improve their situation but that proposed amend- 
ment was rejected by the committee in favor of the provision appear- 
ing in section 16. This is, admittedly, a temporary palliative but it 
will at least keep the long-staple cotton producers of the United States 
from being put out of business until further consideration of their 
problems can work out a more permanent solution. 
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CHANGES IN Existine LAw 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, as in- 
troduced, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Public Law 480—83d Congress 


AN ACT To increase the consumption of United States agricultural commodities 
in foreign countries, to improve the foreign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954”. 

Src. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to ex- 
pand international trade among the United States and friendly 
nations, to facilitate the convertibility of currency, to promote the 
economic stability of American agriculture and the national welfare, 
to make maximum efficient use of surplus agricultural commodities 
in furtherance of the foreign policy of the United States, and to 
stimulate and facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in agricul- 
tural commodities produced in the United States by providing a 
means whereby surplus agricultural commodities in excess of the 


usual marketings of such commodities may be sold through private 
trade channels, and foreign currencies accepted in payment therefor. 
It is further the policy to use foreign currencies which accrue to the 
United States under this Act to expand international trade, to en- 
courage economic development, to purchase strategic materials, to 
pay United States obligations abroad, to promote collective strength, 
and to foster in other ways the foreign policy of the United States. 


TITLE I—SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Src. 101. In furtherance of this policy, the President is authorized 
to negotiate and carry out agreements with friendly nations or organ- 
izations of friendly nations to provide for the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies. In negotiating such agree- 
ments the President shall— 

(a) take reasonable precautions to safeguard usual marketings 
of the United States and to assure that sales under this Act will 
not unduly disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities or 
normal patterns of commercial trade with friendly countries; 

(b) take appropriate steps to assure that private trade channels 
are used to the maximum extent practicable both with respect 
to sales from privately owned stocks and from stocks owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
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(c) give special consideration to utilizing the authority and 
funds provided by this Act, in order to develop and expand 
continuous market demand abroad for agricultural commodities, 
with appropriate emphasis on underdeveloped and new market 
areas; 

(d) seek and secure commitments from participating countries 
that will prevent resale or transshipment to other countries, or 
use for other than domestic purposes, of surplus agricultural com- 
modities purchased under this Act, without specific approval of 
the President; and 

(e) afford any friendly nation the maximum opportunity to 
purchase surplus agricultural commodities from the United States, 
taking into consideration the apportunities to achieve the declared 
policy of this Act and to make effective use of the foreign cur- 
rencies received to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying out agreements concluded 
by the President hereunder, the C ommodity Credit Corporation, in 
accordance with regulations issued by the President pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section, (1) shall make available for sale hereunder 
to domestic exporters or for grant surplus agricultural commodities 
heretofore or hereafter acquired by the Corporation in the adminis- 
tration of its price-support operations, and (2) shall make funds avail- 
able to finance the sale or grant and exportation of surplus agricultural 
commodities, whether from private stocks or from stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In supplying such commodities to . 
exporters under this subsection the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not be subject to the sales price restrictions in section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. The commodity set-aside 
established for any commodity under section 101 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897) shall be reduced by a quantity equal to the 
quantity of such commodity financed he reunder which is exported 
from private stocks. 

(b) In order to facilitate and maximize the use of private chan- 
nels of trade in carrying out agreements entered into pursuant to 
this Act, the President may, under such regulations and subject to 
such safeguards as he deems appropriate, provide for the issuance 
of letters of commitment against funds or guaranties of funds sup- 
plied by the Commodity Credit Corporation and for this purpose 
accounts may be established on the books of any department, agency, 
or establishment of the Government, or on terms and conditions 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury in banking institutions 
in the United States. Such letters of commitment, when issued, shall 
constitute obligations of the United States and moneys due or to 
become due thereunder shall be assignable under the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940. Expenditures of funds which have been made 
available through accounts so established shall be accounted for on 
standard documentation required for expenditures of Government 
funds. 

Sec. 103. (a) For the purpose of making payment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the extent the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is not reimbursed under section 105 for commodities dis- 
posed of and costs incurred under titles I and II of this Act, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are equal to 
(1) the Corporation’s investment in commodities made available for 
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export under this title and title II of this Act, including processing, 
packaging, transportation, and handling costs, (2) all costs incurred 
by the ¢ ‘orporation. in making funds available to finance the exporta- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to this title and, 
(3) all Commodity Credit Corporation funds expended for ocean 
freight costs authorized under title II hereof for purposes of section 
416. of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Any funds or 
other assets available to the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
be used in advance of such appropriation or payments, for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 

[(b) Agreements shall not be entered into under this title during 
the period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending December 31, 1959, 
which will call for appropriations to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, in amounts in 
excess of $2,250,000,000, plus any amount by which agreements 
entered into in prior fise al years have called or will call for appro- 
yriations to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts 
ess than authorized for such prior fiscal years by this Act as in effect 
during such fiscal years. ] 

(b) Agreements shall not be entered into under this title during the 
period beginning January 1, 1960, and ending December 31, 1960, which 
will call for appropriations to remburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, in amounts in excess of 
$1,500,000,000, plus any amount by which agreements entered into in 
prior fiscal years have called or will call for appropriations to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in amounts less than authorized for 
such prior fiscal years by this Act as in effect during such fiscal years: 
Provided, however, That it is specifically directed that disposals resulting 
from transactions authorized by section 303 of this Act shall have priority 
over disposals under this title and that agreements under this title shall 
be entered into only in those cases and to the extent that the Secretary 
shall determine that countries requesting assistance under the provisions 
of this title are unable to meet their requirements through commodities 
made available for export under section 303 of this Act. 

Sxc. 104. Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, the President 
may use or enter into agreements with friendly nations or organi- 
zations of nations to use the foreign currencies which accrue under 
this title for one or more of the following purposes: 

(a) To help develop new markets for United States agricultural 
commodities on a mutually benefiting basis[;]. /rom sale pro- 
ceeds and loan repayments under this title not less than the equivalent 
of 5 per centum of the total sales made under this title after the date 
of this amendment shall be made available in advance for use over 
such period of years as the Secretary of Agriculture determines will 
most effectively carry out the purpose of this subsection and particular 
regard shall be given to provide in sale and loan agreements for the 
convertibility of such amount of the proceeds thereof as may be 
needed to carry out the purpose of this subsection in those countries 
which are or offer reasonable potential of becoming dollar markets 
for United States agricultural commodities. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, if sufficient | foreign currencies for carrying 
out the purpose of this ‘subsection in such countries are not otherwise 
available, agreements may be entered into with such countries for 
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the sale of surplus agricultural commodities in such amounts as 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines to be adequate and for the 
use of the proceeds to carry out the purpose of this subsection; 

{(b) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic and critical 
materials, within the applicable terms of the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stockpile Act, for a supplemental United States 
stockpile of such materials as the President may determine from 
time to time under contracts, including advance payment con- 
tracts, for supply extending over periods up to ten years. All 
strategic and critical materials acquired under authority of this 
title shall be placed in the above named supplemental stockpile 
and may be additional to the amounts acquired under authority 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act. Materials 
so acquired shall be released from the supplemental stockpile 
only under the provisions of section 3 of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpile Act;] 

(6) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic or other materials 
for a supplemental United States stockpile of such materials as the 
President may determine from time to time. Such strategic or 
other materials acquired under this subsection shall be placed in the 
above named supplemental stockpile and shall be released therefrom 
only under the provisions of section 8 of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act; 

(c) To procure military equipment, materials, facilities, and 
services for the common defense; 

(d) For financing the purchase of goods or services for other 
friendly countries; 

(e) For promoting balanced economic development and trade 
among nations, for which purposes not more than 25 per centum 
of the currencies received pursuant to each such agreement shall 
be available through and under the procedures established by 
the Export-Import Bank for loans mutually agreeable to said 
bank and the country with which the agreement is made to 
United States business firms and branches, subsidiaries, or affili- 
ates of such firms for business development and trade expansion 
in such countries and for loans to domestic or foreign firms for 
the establishment of facilities for aiding in the utilization, distri- 
bution, or otherwise increasing the consumption of, and markets 
for, United States agricultural products: Provided, however, That 
no such loans shall be made for the manufacture of any products 
to be exported to the United States in competition with products 
produced in the United States or for the manufacture or produc- 
tion of any commodity to be marketed in competition with United 
States agricultural commodities or the products thereof. Foreign 
currencies may be accepted in repayment of such loans[;]. 
Interest and principal payments received on such loans shall remain 
with and be available to the Export-Import Bank for additional loans 
under this subsection; 

(f) To pay United States obligations abroad; 

(g) For loans to promote multilateral trade and economic de- 
velopment, made through established banking facilities of the 
friendly nation from which the foreign currency was obtained 
or in any other manner which the President may deem to be 
appropriate. Strategic materials, services, or foreign currencies 
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may be accepted in payment of such loans[[;]: Provided, That 
such loans shall be denominated in United States dollars and pay- 
ments in foreign currencies shall be in amounts calculated at the 
time of payment to be equivalent to the United States dollar obligation 
in accordance with the applicable rate of exchange; 

(h) For the financing of international educational exchange 
activities under the programs authorized by section 32(b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1641(b)) and for the financing in such amounts as may 
be specified from time to time in appropriation acts of programs 
for the interchange of persons under title II of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1446). In the allocation of funds as among the 
various purposes set forth in this section, a special effort shall 
be made to provide for the purposes of this subsection, including 
a particular effort with regard to: (1) countries where adequate 
funds are not available from other sources for such purposes, 
and (2) countries where agreements can be negotiated to establish 
a fund with the interest and principal available over a period of 
years for such purposes, such special and particular effort to 
include the setting aside of such amounts from sale proceeds and 
loan repayments under this title, not in excess of $1,000,000 a 
year in any one country for a period of not more than five years 
in advance, as may be determined by the Secretary of State to 
be required for the purposes of this subsection ; 

(i) For financing the translation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of books and periodicals, including Government publications, 
abroad: Provided, That not more than $5,000,000 may be allo- 
cated for this purpose during any fiscal year; i 

(j) For providing assistance to activities and projects author- 
ized by section 203 of the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1448), but 
no foreign currencies which are available under the terms of any 
agreement for appropriation for the general use of the United 
States shall be used for the purposes of this subsection (j) without 
appropriation therefor; 

(k) To collect, collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate sci- 
entific and technological information and to conduct and support 
scientific activities overseas including programs and projects of 
scientific cooperation between the United States and other coun- 
tries such as coordinated research against diseases common to 
all of mankind or unique to individual regions of the globe, but 
no foreign currencies shall be used for the purposes of this sub- 
section (k) unless specific appropriations be made therefor; 

(1) For the acquisition by purchase, lease, rental or otherwise 
of sites and buildings and grounds abroad, for United States 
Government use including offices, residence quarters, community 
and other facilities, and for construction, repair, altera.ion and 
furnishing of such buildings and facilities: Provided, That for- 
eign currencies shall be available for the purposes of this sub- 
section (in addition to funds otherwise made available for such 
purposes) in such amounts as may be specified from time to time 
In appropriation acts; 
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(m) For financing in such amounts as may be specified from 
time to time in appropriation acts (A) trade fair participation 
and related activities authorized by section 3 of the International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 
(22 U.S.C. 1992), and (B) agricultural and horticultural fair 
participation and related activities; 

(n) For financing under the direction of the Librarian of 
Congress, in consultation with the National Science Foundation 
and other interested agencies, in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriation acts, (1) programs outside 
the United States for the analysis and evaluation of foreign books, 
periodicals, and other materials to determine whether they would 
provide information of technical or scientific significance in the 
United States and whether such books, periodicals, and other 
materials are of cultural or educational significance; (2) the 
registry, indexing, binding, reproduction, cataloging, abstracting, 
translating, and dissemination of books, periodicals, and related 
materials determined to have such significance; and (3) the 
acquisition of such books, periodicals, and other materials and 
the deposit thereof in libraries and research centers in the United 
States specializing in the areas to which they relate; 

(o) For providing assistance, in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriation acts, by grant or other- 
wise, in the expansion or operation in foreign countries of estab- 
lished schools, colleges, or universities founded or sponsored by 
citizens of the United States, for the purpose of enabling such 
educational institutions to carry on programs of vocational, pro- 
fessional, scientific, technologie ‘al, or general education; and in 
the supporting of workshops in American studies or American 
educational techniques, and supporting chairs in American 
studies: Provided, however, That section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1953, shall apply to all foreign currencies used 
for grants under subsections (d) and (e) and for payment of 
United States obligations whales grants under subsection (f) 
and to not less than 10 per centum of the foreign currencies which 
accrue under this title: Provided, however, That the President is 
authorized to waive such applicability of section 1415 in any 
case where he determines that it would be inappropriate or in- 
consistent with the purposes of this title. 

(p) where such agreements permit such action, for assistance to 
meet emergency relief requirements other than requirements for sur- 
plus food commodities: Provided, That not more than an amount 
equivalent to $2,000,000 may be made available in any one country 
for this purpose during any fiscal year. 

Sec. 105. Foreign currencies received pursuant to this title shall 
be deposited in a special account to the credit of the United States 
and shall be used only pursuant to section 104 of this title, and any 
department or agency of the government using any of such curren- 
cies for a purpose for whic +h funds have been appropriated shall 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation in an amount equiva- 
lent to the dollar value of the currencies used. 

Sec. 106. As used in this Act, “surplus agricultural commodity’ 
shall mean any agricultural commodity or “product thereof, class, 
kind, type, or other specification thereof, produced in the United 
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States, either privately or publicly owned, which is or may be rea- 
sonably expected to be in excess of domestic requirements, adequate 
carryover, and anticipated exports for dollars, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture is-also au- 
thorized to determine the nations with whom agreements shall be ne- 
gotiated, and to determine the commodities and quantities thereof 
which may be included in the negotiations with each country after 
advising with other agencies of Government affected and within 
broad policies laid down by the President for implementing this Act. 

Src. 107. As used in this Act, “friendly nation’? means any country 
other than (1) the U.S.S.R., or (2) any nation or area dominated 
or controlled by the foreign government or foreign organization con- 
trolling the world Communist movement. 

Sec. 108. The President shall make a report to Congress with 
respect to the activities carried on under this Act at least once each 
six months and at such other times as may be appropriate and such 
reports shall include the dollar value, at the exchange rates in effect 
at the time of the sale, of the foreign currency for which commodi- 
ties exported pursuant to section 102(a) hereof are sold. 

Sec. 109. No transactions shall be undertaken under authority of 
this title after [December 31, 1959] December 31, 1960, except as re- 
quired pursuant to agreements theretofore entered into pursuant to 
this title. 

Sec. 110. In order to facilitate the establishment of national food 
reserves in underdeveloped countries, surplus agricultural commodities 
may be made available by the President on a grant basis for such reserve 
purposes pursuant to an agreement with the recipient country requiring 
that-payment shall be made when such commodities are withdrawn from 
the reserve and that the recipient country shall assume full responsibility 
for the storage, preservation, and delivery of such commodities: Provided, 
That no payment shall be required for any quantities of such commodities 
which are used by agreement of the President and the government of the 
recipient country for purposes provided for in section 201 of this Aet. 
Agreements under which commodities are provided pursuant to this 
section shall specify whether any payment made thereunder shall be in 
foreign currency or in dollars, and the purposes authorized under section 
104 of this Act for which any such foreign currency payments may be 
used. In negotiating agreements under this section the President shall 
give to. the requirements prescribed in section 101 for agreements entered 
into under that section. 


TITLE II—FAMINE RELIEF AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. In order to enable the President to furnish emergency 
assistance on behalf of the people of the United States to friendly 
peoples in meeting famine or other urgent or extraordinary relief 
requirements, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall make avail- 
able to the President out of its stocks such surplus agricultural com- 
modities (as defined in section 106 of title 1) as he may request, 
for transfer (1) to any nation friendly to the United States in order 
to meet famine or other urgent or extraordinary relief requirements 
of such nation, and (2) to friendly but needy populations without 
regard to the friendliness of their government. 
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Sec. 202. [The] Jn order to facilitate the utilization of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in meeting the requirements of needy peoples, and 
in order to promote economic development in underdeveloped areas in 
addition to that which can be accomplished under title I of this Act, the 
President may authorize the transfer on a grant basis of surplus 
agricultural commodities from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
to assist programs undertaken with friendly governments or through 
voluntary relief agencies: Provided, That the President shall take 
reasonable precaution that such transfers will not displace or interfere 
with sales which might otherwise be made. 

Sec. 203. Not more than [[$800,000,000] $1,100,000,000 (includin 
the Corporation’s investment in the commodities) shall be expend 
for all such transfers and for other costs authorized by this title. 
The President may make such transfers through such agencies includ- 
ing intergovernmental organizations, in such manner, and upon such 
terms and conditions as he deems appropriate; he shall make use of 
the facilities of voluntary relief agencies to the extent practicable, 
Such transfers may include delivery f.o.b. vessels in United States 
ports and, upon a determination by the President that it is necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this title or of section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, ocean freight charges from United 
States ports to designated ports of entry abroad may be paid from 
funds available to carry out this title on commodities transferred 
pursuant hereto or donated under said section 416 and charges for 
general average contributions arising out of the ocean transport of com- 
modities transferred pursuant hereto, may be paid from such funds. 
Funds required for ocean freight costs authorized under this title 
may be transferred by the Commodity Credit Corporation to such 
other Federal agency as may be designated by the President. 

Sec. 204. No programs of assistance shall be undertaken under the 
authority of this title after December 31, [1959] 1960. 


TITLE ITI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. This section contains an amendment to section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, authorizing Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to make commodities available to relieve distress. 

Sec. 302. This section contains a revision of section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which authorizes various methods of 
disposition by Commodity Credit Corporation of commodities in 
surplus supply. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall, whenever he determines that such 
action is in the best interest of the United States, and to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, barter or exchange agricultural commodi- 
ties owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation for (a) such 
strategic or other materials of which the United States does not 
domestically produce its requirements and which entail less risk of 
loss through deterioration or substantially less storage charges as the 
President may. designate, or (b) materials, goods, or equipment re- 
quired in connection with foreign economic and military aid and 
assistance programs, or (c) materials or equipment required in sub- 
stantial quantities for offshore construction programs. He is hereby 
directed to use ever practicable means, in cooperation with other 
Government agencies, to arrange and make, through private chan- 
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nels, such barters or exchanges or to utilize the authority conferred 
on him by section 4(h) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act, as amended, to make such barters or exchanges. In carrying 
out barters or exchanges authorized by this section, no restrictions 
shall be placed on the countries of the free world into which surplus 
agricultural commodities may be sold, except to the extent that 
the Secretary shall find necessary in order to take reasonable pre- 
cautions of safeguard usual marketings of the United States and 
to assure that barters or exchanges under this Act will not unduly 
disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities or replace cash 
sales for dollars. The Secretary may permit the domestic processing 
of raw materials of foreign origin. The Secretary shall endeavor 
to cooperate with other exporting countries in preserving normal 
atterns of commercial trade with respect to commodities covered 
by formal multilateral international marketing agreements to which 
the United States is a party. Agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment procuring such materials, goods, or equipment are hereby 
directed to cooperate with the Secretary in the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities by means of barter or exchange. The 
Secretary is also directed to assist, through such means as are avail- 
able to him, farmers’ cooperatives in effecting exchange of agricul- 
tural commodities in their possession for strategic materials. ] 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall, unless he determines that any such 
action is not in the best interest of the United States, barter or exchange 
agricultural commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for (a) any materials included within the national stockpile established 

ursuant to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 
U.S.C. 98-98h) which entail less risk of loss through deterioration or 
substantially less storage charges, or (b) raw materials of which the 
United States does not produce its requirements and strategic and other 
materials, goods, or equipment important to the economy or the security 
programs of the United States, as designated by the Secretary, including 
but not limited to those requested by the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Defense, and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
or (c) materials, goods, or equipment required in connection with foreign 
economic and military aid and assistance programs, or (d) materials or 
equipment required in substantial quantities for offshore construction 
programs. He is hereby directed to use every practicable means, in 
cooperation with other Government agencies, to arrange and make, through 
private channels, such barters or exchanges or to utilize the authority con- 
ferred on him by section 4(h) of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act, as amended, to make such barters or exchanges. In carry- 
ang out barters or exchanges authorized by this section, no restrictions 
shall be placed on the countries of the free world into which surplus 
agricultural commodities may be exported. The Secretary shall endeavor 
to consummate agreements for disposals authorized herein at a rate of 
$350,000,000 for each fiscal year. The Secretary shall permit and en- 
courage the barter for materials processed in the United States providing 
the agricultural commodities to be bartered for such materials be exported 
to friendly foreign countries. Agencies of the United States Government 
procuring such materials, goods, or equipment contemplated herein are 
hereby directed to endeavor to obtain such materials, goods, or equipment 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation by means of barter or ez- 
changes as directed by this section. The Secretary is also directed to 
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assist, through such means as are available to him, farmers’ cooperatives 
in effecting exchanges of agricultural commodities in their possession for 
such materials, goods, or equipment. 

Src. 304. (a) The President shall exercise the authority contained 
in title I of this Act (1) to assist friendly nations to be independent 
of trade with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and with 
nations dominated or controlled by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and (2) to assure that agricultural commodities sold or 
transferred thereunder do not result in increased availability of 
those or like commodities to unfriendly nations. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing transac- 
tions under title I or title III with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or any of the areas dominated or controlled by the Com- 
munist regime in China. 

Sec. 305. [All Commodity Credit Corporation stocks disposed of 
under title Il of this Act and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, shall be clearly identified by, as far as practical, 
appropriate marking on each package or container as being furnished 
by the people of the United States of America.] <All Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks disposed of under title II of this Act and 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, shall be clearly 
identified by appropriate marking on each package or container and 
insofar as practical in the language of the locality where such stocks are 
distributed as being furnished by the people of the United States of 
America and where available funds accruing under title I shall be used 
for this purpose. 


TITLE IV—LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


Sec. 401. The purpose of this title is to utilize surplus agricultural 
commodities and the products thereof produced in the United States to 
assist the economic development of friendly nations by assuring such 
nations a stable supply of agricultural commodities on long-term credit 
for domestic consumption during periods of economic development so 
that the resources and manpower of such nations may be utilized more 
effectively for industrial and other domestic economic development with- 
out jeopardizing meanwhile adequate supplies of agricultural commodities 
for domestic use. 

' Sxc. 402. In furtherance of this purpose, the President is authorized 
to enter into agreements with friendly nations under which the United 
States shall undertake to provide for delivery annually of certain quantities 
of such surplus agricultural commodities for periods of not to exceed ten 
years, pursuant to the terms and conditions set out in this title, providing 
such commodities are in surplus at the time delivery is to be made. 

Sec. 403. Payment for such commodities shall be in dollars with 
interest at such rate as the Secretary may determine but not more than the 
cost of the funds to the United States Treasury as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current average 
market yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States 
having maturity comparable to the maturities of loans made by the 
President under this section. Payment may be made in approximately 
equal annual amounts over periods of not to exceed twenty years from the 
date of the last delivery of commodities in each calendar year under the 


agreement and interest shall be computed from the date of such last 
delivery. 
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Sze. 404. In carrying out the provisions of this title, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall endeavor to maximize the sale of United States agri- 
cultural commodities taking such reasonable precautions as he determines 
necessary to avoid replacing any sales which the Secretary finds and 
determines would otherwise be made for cash dollars. 

Sec. 405. In entering into such agreements, the Secretary shall en- 
deavor to reach agreement with other exporting nations of such com- 
modities for their participation in the supply and assistance program 
herein authorized on a proportionate and equitable basis. 

Sec. 406. In carrying out this title, the provisions of sections 102, 
103(a), 106, 107, and 108 of this Act shall be applicable to the extent not 
inconsistent urth this title. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956, AS AMENDED 


* 


















* 





* * * 





TRANSFER OF BARTERED MATERIALS TO SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 






Src. 206. (a) Strategic and other materials acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as a result of barter or exchange of agri- 
cultural commodities or products, unless acquired for the national 
stockpile established pursuant to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98—-98h), or for other purposes shall 
be transferred to the supplemental stockpile established by section 
104(b) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704); but no strategic or critical material shall 
be acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation as a result of 
such barter or exchange, except for such national stockpile, for such 
supplemental stockpile, for foreign economic or military aid or 
assistance programs, or for offshore construction programs; or strategic 
or other materrals required by other Government agencies. 

(b) Strategic materials acquired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as a result of barter or exchange of agricultural commodities 
or products may be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, free of 
duty. 

(c) In order to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
materials transferred to the supplemental stockpile there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated amounts equal to the value of any 
materials so transferred. The value of any such material for the pur- 
pose of this subsection, shall be the lower of the domestic market price 
or the Commodity Credit Corporation’s investment therein as of the 
date of such transfer, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


* 
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LONG STAPLE COTTON 






Sec. 347. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this section, the pro- 
visions of the Part shall not apply to extra long staple cotton which 
is produced from pure strain varieties of the Barbadense species, or 
any hybrid thereof, or other similar types of extra long staple cotton 
designated by the Secretary having characteristics naolid for various 
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end uses for which American upland cotton is not suitable, and grown 

in irrigated cotton-growing regions of the United States designated 
by the Secretary or other areas designated by the Secretary as suit- 
able for the production of such varieties or types. 

(b) Whenever during any calendar year, not later than October 15, 
the Secretary determines that the total supply of cotton described in 
subsection (a) for the marketing year beginning in such calendar year 
will exceed the normal supply. thereof for such marketing year by 
more than 8 per centum, the Secretary shall proclaim such fact and a 
national marketing quota shall be in effect for the crop of such cotton 
produced in the next calendar year. The Secretary shall also deter- 
mine and specify in such proclamation the amount of the national 
marketing quota in terms of the quantity of cotton described in sub- 
section (a) adequate to make available a normal supply of cotton, 
taking into account (1) the estimated carry-over at the beginning of 
the marketing year which begins in the next calendar year, and (2) the 
estimated imports during such marketing year: Provded, That begin- 
ning with the 1961 crop of extra long staple cotton, such national 
marketing quota shall be an amount equal to (1) the estimated domes- 
tic consumption plus exports for the marketing year which begins in the 
next calendar year, less (2) the estimated imports, plus (3) such addi- 
tional number of bales, if any, as the Secretary determines is necessary 
to assure adequate working ‘stocks in trade channels until cotton from 
the next crop becomes readily available without resort to Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. The national marketing quota for cotton 
described in subsection (a) for any year shall not be less than the larger 
of thirty thousand bales or a number of bales equal to 30 per centum of 
the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of such cotton for 
the marketing year beginning in the calendar year in which such quota 
is proclaimed[.. ]: Provided, however, That the national marketing quota 
for the 1960 crop of such cotton shall not be less than 90 per centum of the 
1959 marketing quota for such cotton. 

(c) All provisions of this Act, except section 342, subsection (h), 
(k), and (1) of section 344, the parenthetical provisions relating to 
acreages regarded as having been planted to cotton, and the provisions 
relating to minimum small farm allotments, shall, insofar as applicable, 
apply to marketing quotas and acreage allotments authorized by this 
section: Provided, That the applicable penalty rate for such cotton 
under section 346 shall be the higher of 50 per centum of the parity 
price or 50 per centum of the support price for extra long staple cotton 
as of the date specified therein. 

(d) Unless marketing quotas are in effect under subsection (b) of 
this section, the penalty provisions of section 346 shall not apply to 
any cotton the staple of which is one and one-half inches or more in 
length. 

(e) The exemptions authorized by subsections (a) and (d) of this 
section shall not apply unless (1) the cotton is ginned on a roller-typ2 
gin or (2) the Secretary authorizes the cotton to be ginned on another 
type gin for experimental purposes or to prevent loss of the cotton 
due to frost or other adverse condition. 








Commodity 


Cotton (including linters)-..........- 
Tobacco 


Soybean oil 

Cottonseed oil 

Linseed oil. ..- 

Milk (evaporated and condensed) -. 

Milk (nonfat dry) 

Milk (dry whole) 

I cacao evabinndinemnaaaliainind 

Butter 

—— oil, anhydrous milk fat and 
ghee. 

pony products (other) 


Pa DUNNE cecctiadaiadadsendecs 
Poultry 
Fruit, fresh, dried, and juices. .---- 





APPENDIX 
TaBLe 1.—Public Law 480: Exports by commodity, July 1, 1954, through Mar. 31, 


1959 


[In thousands] 


Hundred- 
weight. 


Title I 


3, 200 
199, 700 
180, 100 
185, 000 


561, 300 
7, 500 
33, 900 
97, 900 
3, 000 
18, 600 
29, 000 
10, 800 


2, 000 
93, 200 
20, 000 
10, 600 

113, 700 
300 





1, 646, 100 |... 





Title III 


Title II 
Foreign 
Barter dona- 


2, 055, 100 


50, 900 
764, 700 








1 Included but not listed are exports through barter of small quantities of flaxseed, dried skim milk, lin- 
seed oil, cottonseed meal, soybeans, tobacco, peanuts, grain sorghums, and rye. 
2 Rye equivalent of 11,000 hundredweight of flour. 


§ Rough and milled. 
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TABLE 2.—Title I, Public Law 480: Amount programed under agreements signed 
through May 31, 1959, and estimated market value of commodities shipped from 
beginning of program through May 31, 1959 


| 
Amount pro- Amount pro- 
gramed Estimated gramed Estimated 
(export mar- market (export mar- market 
Country ket value value of Country ket value value of 
excluding shipments ! excluding shipments ! 
ocean trans- ocean trans- 
portation) portation) 


$115, 102, 000 
24, 644, 000 
247, 000 


£232 


SSSSsssssssesssss 


BF 
EERE 


~ 
~I 
s 


£8 


China (Taiwan)... 
Colombia........... 


i 
88 


C21 


Ss 


2 
r<) 


RIES 
2/3888 SesSSses5 


ot Ww 

_ 

ne DS 
© 
= 
= 


© 


Turke 
Unit 


z 


publ 60, 341, 000 
United Kingdom... 48, 150, 000 


SSS: 
& 
S 


o8hof- Se. BS8oNeee 
BE g 


5, 800, 000 
343, 005, 000 


3, 197,114,000 | 2,744,7 


EF cn co 83 
REESE FF 


BBs 
ssS3SS2SS3 


= 
- 


1 Value is estimated export market value, f.o.b. U.S. ports, of tonnage shown on ocean bills of lading. 
Estimates are revised to reflect actual amounts financed when this information is obtained for completed 
authorizations. 
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TABLE 7.—Summary of barter contracts entered into in specified periods ! 


{In millions of dollars] 











1949-50 1954-55 July- 
Materials through through December 
1953-54 1957-58 1958 
Strategic: 
SIE SII > o's ain arenes esilbeeaeabinlanniiedeitiaitmaibeniiin 71.8 4 a 
I NIN ia ik nse eaten nwieemnnn asine 3 423.3 34.5 
EE SOR niincciniddionennnnbiidie le nianhiticniinicinteal 71.8 832. 9 34.5 
Supply: ¢ 
International Cooperation Administration...............- 28. 4 WAG t ieamntanincael ' 
BEES TRE COME cn cccccnnnenssbbccessencceces sctaessseresee $B 6 fesescccccsxece 
ee eee ae ee ee 7.4 OAD Bcctticnnanband 
I viittdnctebomaroetsteaseabsantimeebeanedl 35. 8 GB hiiecsneniensnae 
ale id | 107.6 931.3 34.5 
1 Years beginning July. December 1958 preliminary. 
2 Materials transferred or to be transferred to supplemental stockpile with reimbursement as provided 
by sec. 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
3 Adjustments have been made to reflect transfers of $7,100,000 to strategic stockpile. 
4 Strategic and other materials, goods, and equipment for other Government agencies. 
TABLE 8.—Agricultural commodities exported under barter contracts in specified 
periods } 
July-December 1958 2 
1949-50 | 1954-55 
Commodity Unit through | through Under 1954-55 
1953-54 1957-58 | all con- | through | 1958-59 


tracts 1957-58 | contracts 
contracts 


Thousand units 


Oe cntiiassndiiendamidemel eae 33, 445 209, 679 3, 353 3, 082 71 
a eae a ee SPUR schibotaneithipls 9, 338 117, 344 8, 162 8, 121 41 
I cccineiditeebinie tee ganmabecoinnecemedl SE 63, 779 272 BEE Tecocondae 
Sh eddnulitmdinmeadencégeumenatntel icewinicipresncgeabtadnbicestasiolial 38, 154 10 We Tontabeden 
i iicitshAdichaiteraminkoaaibmnieintiemonl ihc aaccen Sua diciasaids tesa samainie 11, 651 BEF Ebaiseoninson 118 
Grain sorghums. -............| Hundredweight--.-_-- 990 39, 380 325 140 185 
ES alacant anne SEE caer Famine intcinntbneakiintnicdannimntabiiciee 866 1, 363 RED Evtsntnmansie 
Cottonseed oil. ..............- DOG condsceanme 4, 630 ME loa cmeantuatt aes canckatatmoall 
WING: é ptdncdiihnheenmadkecipiamened ioe Bie 66 cdutdb thee bonite neko sinel BATES Nin cn uikctitanwsie uecibcosneatih 
tcc nsahiacuncamecan een BND. 0 0sks delecedien: 56 1, 487 3151 114 37 
ES SEES eS Metric ton. ......... 20 91 22 3 19 

Total quantity..........]..... ic niimiecniiiishi 1, 227 13, 619 441 393 48 





Millions of dollars 





TORN WR i inkicdscccnscdececeanindnenipeteeere 107.6 | 923. 3 | 44.3 | 36. 6 | 7.7 


1 Years beginning July 1. 

2 Includes partial estimate for December. 

3 Includes sales with exportation to be made by July 31, 1959, under cotton export sales program announce- 
ment CN-EX-5 dated Apr. 23, 1958. 

4 Includes flaxseed, dry edible beans, linseed oil, peanuts, soybeans, dry milk, tobacco, butter, cheese, 
and cottonseed meal. 
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TaBLE 9.—Value of materials delivered under the barter program by country of 
origin for calendar years 1954 through 1958 (based on program operating records) 


(Value in millions of dollars] 


Calendar years 
Country of origin 


1956 1957 1958 | Total 


Africa ! 

Argentina 

EE, 4 ncenctnwennspenemsintinestanedbonwnantonadi named 
Belgian Congo 


a 


~, S-poe58 
eonwnoure@s ow 

oe ee 
Len, depRoee 


nN & to 
$F P90 PO > PO HH, 


oO 
oe 


Madagascar 


Morocco 
Netherlands 

New Caledonia 
Northern Rhodesia 


.#. 


Peru. . ‘ : ; 
Philippine WG sasss scat eens sacass preter rma 3. 9 | 
ID nn cat shins atemnmbnugeguiiand Snmmaanded Da ee 
Pertupess eee ee, oe ee . 
South Africa 

South-West Africa 

South Korea 

Southern Rhodesia-........------------ 





y 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 











207. 











1 Represents diamond deliveries for which individual countries are not available. 
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TaBLe 10.—Barter transactions, by calendar years from 1950 through December 1958 
(based on program operating records) 


1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1954-58, 


| 


Number of firm offers re- | 
ceived |! dite 10) 
Number of contracts 
made.._- 8) 
Value of materials con- 
tracted for (in millions 
of dollars): 
A. Contract value __. 
B. World value at 
time of contract. 
C, Present world 
value. 

Export selling price “of 
commodities (in mil- 
lions of dollars): Given 
in exchange. -...-.-...- 

Annual cost of stor: age of 
commodities (in thou- 
sands of dollars): Given | 
in exchange 33. 7/3, 373. 9/1, 100. . 4,3, 660. 5|33, 072. 2/45, 946. 7) 20, 061. 2:6, 287. 1) 109, 127. 7 

Annual cost of storage of | 
material taken (in | | } 
thousands of dollars) ?_- 7 7.8) . 234. 58.0) 342. 6) 853. 8/31, 795. 1) 1, 377. 4, 426. 5 

' ' ' ' ! 





























| Parti: ally estimated. 

2 Storage charges on materials acquired for immediate consumption by other Government agencies not 
included 

8 Includes interest at 344 percent on investment for construction of French housing. 


TABLE 11.—Erport of agricultural commodities 


(In millions of dollars] 


| | 
Calen- Calen- | Calen- Calen- Calen- Calen- 
Exports as a result of— dar dar | “a ar dar dar dar 
year year | year year year year 
1953 1954 | i955 1955 1956 1957 1958 


. Dollar sales: 
A. Other than CCC stocks , 289. 7 2. 3 , ; 1, 314.6 

B. CCC stocks: 

1.C ash... oie aati ; 4 9. 1,071.7 

Credit. pega a hoa 4.0 

3. Payments-in- al pon aS aeh-aoamiaoee 

. Barter sales. - fa M 29.9 ; 349. 6 | 
Foreign currency sales ‘under title 1, | 
Public Law 480 a irhees aa es oll ib. 604. 5 

’. Sales financed by ICA programs. — 350. 6 | 497.0 362.0 | 434. 5 
’, Other programs, including donations-} 2. 60.0 | 4. 378.8 

















Total exports 2, 843.8 | “8, 043. 3 | 3,194.6 | 4,157.7 


TaBLe 12.—U.S. agricultural exports, calendar years 1957 and 1958 
l pe © 
| Change, 
Commodity 9: 1958 increase (+) 


or decrease 
(—) 





| 
Millions | Millions | Percent 

Cotton.. $1, 049 | $656 : 
Grains and feeds !___.__--._- 5 Gomi 1,485 | 1, 412 

Wheat and flour !_- ichinsiciatetie steal Atha iemmndal 888 | 733 

Feed gr: sata —— erie 389 501 

Rice, milled !. pitinemnaite ‘ idliaes inline 131 99 
Tobacco, unm: anufactured 4 ani darsles 359 354 
Vegetable oils. seeds !__.........._-- “ Se 452 390 | 
Fruits and vegetables ! nciiigteesaa hibtghida binned kiibeaaaal 360 381 | 
Animals and products !_.................-.... mi 667 549 
Other ! 7 








1 Includes private shipments for relief and charity, mostly CCC surpluses donated to welfare agencies 
under sec. 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and other legislation. 
2 Including major products. 
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TaBLeE 13.—U.S. agricultural exports 


Change, 
Commodity | Fiscal year Fiscal year | increase (+) 
1957-58! | 1958-59 2 or 
decrease (—) 
' 


1 
Millions | Millions | Percent 
Cotton $841 | $410 —! 
Grains and feeds 3 1, 256 | 1, 470 | 
Wheat and flour 3 681 | 730 | 
Feed grains 34 : 392 | 535 
Rice, milled 3 91 95 | 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 343 350 
Vegetable oils and seeds 3 413 435 
Soybeans 214 240 
Edible vegetable oils 3 5__ “ 141 145 
Fruits and preparations 3 262 225 
Vegetables and preparations # | 120 135 
Animals and products 3 d 483 480 
Fats and oils a; ; 7 | 161 158 
Meats and products 82 94 | 
Hides and skins 64 56 | 
Dairy products 3 z= ; | 114 86 | 
Private relief ® ‘ ; 166 130 
Other 3 | 118 





Total 4, 002 3, 745 





1 Partly revised. 

2 Partly estimated. 

3 Excludes private relief. 

4 Excludes products. 

5 Cottonseed and soybean. 
6 Mostly CCC donations. 


Tape 14.—U.S. agricultural exports by country of destination, calendar years 
1957 and 1958 


Change, in- 
Country } | 1958 | crease (+-) or 
| decrease (—) 


Millions Millions | Percent 

United Kingdom — $501 | $409 —18 
| 

| 


Japan =e 454 361 —20 
Canada J 355 344 —3 
West Germany 4 ; 411 | 285 | —3l 
Netherlands 238 205 —14 
India a 253 175 | —30 
Cuba - 147 145 | —1 
Spain es é 100 144 | +44 
Italy ; 214 142 | —34 
Republic of Korea : 123 | 111 | —10 
Mexico ; | 104 | 106 +2 
Belgium ais : . 145 | 103 —29 
Yugoslavia sila ; 129 95 —26 
France nhey ' 85 87 +2 


Venezuela “i ‘ 82 | S4 +2 


Other ; eG ane. ade chats auth kaos 1, 165 1, 057 | —9 





Total... week toumanet : ‘ 4, 506 3, 854 | 
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TABLE 16.—Public Law 480 commodity sales agreement programs, Aug. 13, 1957— 
July 15, 1959, showing currencies available for loans under sec. 104(e) 


[Money amounts in millions] 





Market Maximum Export-Import 
value of Bank share for sec. 104(e) | Credits 
commodity} loan funds | author- 
Country and unit of currency sales agree- |__ _| ized— 
ments in foreign 
dollars | Percent | Dollar Foreign | currency 

of sales | equiva- | currency | 

| proceeds lent ! 


Countries where 104 (e) loan funds were provided: 
Applications being accepted: 
Argentina (peso) _---- 
Ceylon (rupee) - - - cathe anne 
China (Taiwan) (N.T.D.)-_----- 
Ecuador (sucre) om 
Finland (markka) - --.-- j 
France (franc) - on 
Greece (drachma)--....-.-- 
Iceland (kréna)-_.-.-.----- 
India (rupee) - . -- i 
Indonesia (rupiah) -- 
Korea (hwan) 
Pakistan (rupee) -- paicantad 
Philippines (peso). -..-.------ 
Turkey (lira) - .-- ieee deere 
United Arab Republic (Egyptian pound) 
Uruguay (peso)....--..-...-.-. 
Vietnam (piaster) 


Total___. 
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Receipt of applications terminated: 
Colombia (peso) a accind 
Israel (pound) --.-.-.---- 
OT 2 eee. 
Mexico (peso) 

Peru (so])-...-- 


Total... 


nwNonware 
NPROS 





_ 
io eSnNown 


' 





| 
} 


Countries where no provision was made for 104(e) 
loans: | 
Burma. --- ‘ cpapighaaate 18.0 
Pk cc eedcbeb ses baks ‘ 163. 1 
I i ccaindieeiben 208. 0 
United Kingdom : 13.0 
FRUSORAVM....<.<.6.3.- alltah dies deco telesbaliecommetaiaiaie 167.8 





Total......-- fi | g60.9 |. 





Grand total ‘ ” 1, 627.0 








1 Amounts specified in the sales agreements; not necessarily the equivalents at present rates of exchange 
of the foreign currency amounts shown. 
? Column does not add due to rounding. 
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TABLE 17.—Countries in which eligible applications for sec. 104(e) loan funds have 
exceeded maximum funds expected, July 17, 1959 










[Millions of U.S. dollars] 


Active appli- 


Maximum Credits cations and 

Country funds authorized Balance applications 
expected and refused 
proposed for lack 


of funds 












Argentina _-- " ; ; : $8.3 (‘) $8.3 $30. 0 
Colombia : : | 3.4 $3. 2 ont 6.3 
France. --. 3 | 13.9 26.8 7.1 20. 6 
Israel ae as ‘ 19.8 10.6 9, 2 17.1 
Italy — ‘i 6.3 3.0 3.3 6.8 
Mexico : ; iebda : ae a ie | 7? 7.0 am 11.5 
Peru : ‘ _ 2.0 1.7 3 7.6 
Philippines _ _- : igen 1.0 2 8 3.8 
Uruguay-....-- i ‘ e 3.1 0) 3.1 4.0 





Total 

















! Funds not yet available. 
2 $5,800,000 at the current exchange rate. 











TABLE 18.—Repayment periods—Loan agreements concluded under sec. 104(g) of 
Public Law 480 as amended ! 





{Million dollars equivalent 2] 





Repayable in— 


























































Country Total 
40 years | 30 years | 25 years | 20 years | 15 nee 
or tess 
| 
SN 68k bs arksisigacein hoemenndoniaibatal ie eawe | 
Austria. -- | ‘ ; ‘ B.S 24.8 | aise | 1.5 
Burma... 
Colombia--- . ag Ba Be  hlcchsdaeie 
Ecuador. .....-- : kiecidanateee i i aks nadesebsd . ; : | 7.2 
Finland -.--. ni cihninc ated anita Ie oe 319.0 14.0 Bie Bo eus 
Greece... -. ies ied | 37.4 33. 2 4.2 | | 
acid hacia aes Bila ineaniee : §.7 | 
Sa a ee cee 383. 8 383. 8 : eciesnieal 
i nln etre gene 473.2 70.8 2.4 
pe eee sus 7 decal Rass he A hades A 
Israel_ Sesh iek ‘ ie ask 493.8 2.5 91.3 
Italy__.. . senor oe: 81.2 81.2 ae 
Japan... ana . obébielé en 108. 9 108. 9 | 
Mexico. - -- ; seca 13. 6 | i 3 fe 13. 6 
Pakistan _--.. 89. 1 89.1 }.. ‘ 
Paraguay ae ote : 2.2 2.2 
Peru.. piel earln cect : ‘ 16.1 |- fs 8.3 7.8 | 
Philippines -__- 1 5.2 ae , 6.2 | 
Portugal ___-- add ee ia 3.4 3.4 = 
Spain___- ‘ eon Senile tana 4198.4 104. 8 50. 2 43.4 a 
ai wnivdiiceiesiee aati 1.0 ee 1.0 
United Arab Republic. : 25.3 J ) : sles 
SI te ps naicincidine ita la 6.3 iieke 6.3 
Yugoslavia... _- . i 204. 5 88. 4 i Bhs once a 
Sins -sthcciuincacgauigtiptdvcioskoemaceumla 

Percent of total. he ae ak 100 71 21 5 2 | 1 











1 Loan agreements provide for establishment of lines of credit in foreign currencies up to the amount stated. 
Shortfalls in deliveries of commodities and thus in the amount of foreign currencies deposited may result 
in a decrease in the amounts which will become available. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, the dollar equivalent value assigned to foreign currencies covered by agreements 
reflects deposit rates agreed upon at the time the sale agreements were negotiated. 

5 Excludes an exchange loss of about $5.1 million equivalent resulting from the devaluation of the finnmark. 

‘ Includes agreements signed pursuant to sec. 104(d) transactions. 


Note.— Interest rates applicable to loans of local currencies resulting from sales made prior to fiscal year 
1958 are 3 percent for repayment in dollars and 4 percent if repayment is made in local currencies. The 
rates applicable to loans in connection with sales concluded during fiscal year 1958 were 4 and 5 percent, 
respectively. For fiscal year 1959 sales, a uniform rate of 344 percent was established. This was raised to 
4 percent in April 1959, but the rate may vary to the extent that loans are made to private enterprises, pub- 
licly owned profit-earning types of projects, or to development banks, 






MINORITY REPORT 


We would like to make it clear at the outset of this report that we 
favor and support most of the provisions of H.R. 8609. However, 
we are not in accord with the provisions of this legislation which 
change the barter program. 

Public Law 480 has been a useful and successful method of disposing 
of our agricultural surpluses and, in the face of our farm abundance, 
it should be continued. A substantial part of this disposal activity 
has been under the barter program. It is not the purpose of the 
minority or of the Department of Agriculture to eliminate the barter 
program. It is our considered opinion that this program should be 
carried on in a reasonable and sensible manner designed to be of 
maximum benefits to our farmers, our taxpayers, and our national 
interest. We feel that the present barter program under which some 
$160 million of agricultural commodities per year are now being dis- 
posed of provides the minimum safeguards to the Nation. The barter 
provisions of H.R. 8609 would place the program on an uncontrolled, 
unrestricted, and unsound basis. 

The provisions of H.R. 8609 which deal with barter would, if 
enacted into law, make four major changes in the present barter pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. We believe all of these changes are 
undesirable. 

Barter would have specific priority over sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, and sales for foreign currencies would only be made after a 
determination by the Secretary of Agriculture that the country could 
not meet its requirements through barter. 

This change completely ignores the basic purpose of the Agricultural 
‘Trade Development and Assistance Act which is to expand trade and 
increase exports of U.S. surplus agricultural commodities. The 
problem today is to find countries willing to buy additional agricul- 
tural surpluses even for their foreign currencies. There is no long 
waiting line of countries clamoring ‘for our surpluses on any terms. 
This provision can have only one effect, and that is to prolong and 
make more difficult, if not impossible, the development of title I 
agreements and thereby reduce the total amount of agricultural 
exports. 

2. H.R. 8609 greatly expands the list of materials eligible for 
acceptance under barter, and places on the Secretary of Agriculture 
rather than the President of the United States responsibility for 
determination of acceptable materials. 

Other committees of Congress which have made a much more ex- 
haustive study and analysis of our stockpiling program than has the 
Committee on Agriculture have indicated that the present level of 
stockpiled materials is excessive. We frankly do not believe that our 
committee should attempt to legislate on materials for the stockpile 
nor do we believe the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized 
to determine what materials are in the best interests of the United 
States to stockpile. 

53 
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3. H.R. 8609 removes any authority to place restrictions on the 
free countries of the world into which surplus agricultural commodities 
may be exported under the barter program. 

This is contrary to the declared policy of the Congress in enacting 
the basic legislation. Section 2 of the basic act states as its objective— 


* * * providing a means whereby surplus agricultural com- 


modities in excess of the usual marketings may be sold * * * 


The present provisions of the law, with respect to barter authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to restrict the movement of bartered 
agricultural commodities so as to- 

(a) Safeguard usual marketings of the United States; 

(6) Assure that barters will not unduly disrupt world prices of 
agricultural commodities; 

(c) Assure that cash sales for dollars will not be replaced ; 

(d) Cooperate with other exporting countries in preserving 
normal patterns of commercial trade with respect to commod- 
ities covered by formal multilateral international marketing 
agreements to which the United States is a party. 

We believe these reasons for restricting the movement of bartered 
agricultural commodities are sound and certainly consistent with the 
stated policy of Congress concerning sales for foreign currency. Their 
repeal would be inconsistent. 

We fail to see any benefit to be gained by their repeal except to 
provide an unhampered opportunity for a few importers of metals 
and minerals to convert U/S. agricultural commodities into dollars 
for their benefit rather than for the benefit of the American taxpayer. 

4. H.R. 8609 also directs the Secretary of Agriculture to endeavor 
to barter at a rate of $350 million each fiscal year. 

Even if there was any assurance that the movement of agricultural 
commodities under barter was in addition to the quantity that would 
be exported without barter we doubt if the Congress should attempt 
to place a dollar minimum on the amount of barter to be accomplished. 
The total amount of barter transactions consummated in any fiscal 
year should be the result of an analysis of the merits of the individual 
proposals offered in the light of broad policy directives by the Congress. 

Under this bill, however, there can be no assurance that agriculture 
commodities exported under barter would be in addition to those that 
would move anyway. ‘To the contrary, with no restrictions on where 
the commodities could be sold, it is axiomatic that they would be 
sold in the easiest dollar market in replacement of usual marketings 
and in lieu of dollar sales. 

We believe this proposed legislation would not provide an additional 
market for U.S. agricultural surpluses. 

We believe the true effect would be to assure an additional $350 
million market for foreign produced metals and minerals which are 
surplus to world demand without reducing the surplus of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. This would be done at the expense of the 
American taxpayer and the benefit would accrue to the foreign pro- 
ducers of those metals and minerals and the few vigorous proponents 
of this legislation who are engaged in international trading in and 
importation of those metals and minerals. We would, in effect. be 
using the stockpiles as a price support device for surplus metals, 
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The recent developments in coconut-oil prices illustrate that the 
value of any surplus material in a stockpile is maintained only as long 
as that material remains insulated from the market. ‘The release of 
such materials also dramatically affects the current market. To 
illustrate this point, during the hearings the Department furnished 
for the record the following information on coconut oil: 


Information received from the General Services Adminis- 
tration indicates that the price of coconut oil in New York 
City fell from 21 cents a pound to 17 cents a pound after in- 
formation became available as to possible release of the coco- 
nut oil from the stockpile. 


When viewed in this light, the argument that stockpiled materials 
are now more valuable than when acquired is subject to considerable 
doubt. 

In the light of widespread opposition to the barter provisions of this 
legislation by responsible leaders in the export trade, and on the basis 
of our own analysis of the issues involved, we believe these provisions 
would jeopardize the entire agricultural surplus disposal program, 
normal cash sales as well as other governmental programs. During 
the hearings the following organizations appeared in opposition to the 
wide-open barter provisions incorporated in H.R. 8609: The National 
Cotton Council, the American Cotton Shippers Association, the 
National Grain Trade Council, the Grain Marketing Committee, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and the National Council of 
Farm Cooperatives. 

We particularly urge the reading of the testimony given by Mr. 
Clarence D. Palmby on July 21 and on July 28, 1959. Mr. Palmby 
is a Vice President of the Commodity Credit Corporation and appear- 
ing on behalf of the Department of Agriculture put the Department 
on record as being unequivocally opposed to the provisions of H.R. 
8609 which would change the barter program. Mr. Palmby aptly 
summed up the effect of an unrestricted barter program envisioned by 
this legislation when he said: 


The reason your committee had no complaints concerning 
the operations of the barter program then was because no 
one suffered except the taxpayer and he didn’t know what 
was going on. * * * 

‘ee Te | may speak very frankly, gentlemen, the 
Congress gave the minerals importers a blank appropriation 
account and guaranteed them complete immunity of any 
price- -depressing effect on their cash market. This, in simple 
unvarnished terms, is what unrestricted barter means when 
it is stripped of all the romantic and exotic propaganda about 
trading something we have in surplus for something of lasting 
value. 

CONCLUSION 


The provisions of this bill, which establish a priority for barter 
over title I sales for foreign currencies and amend section 303 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, to greatly 
expand barter operations are not only unnecessary but would operate 
to the detriment of the U.S. farmer and the U.S. taxpayer. The 
beneficiaries of this legislation would be the foreign producers of 
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surpfus metals and minerals and a small powerful group of interna- 
tional traders for whom an additional U.S. market for those materials 
would be provided. 

We have studied carefully the testimony presented during the 
hearings on this bill. Without exception, the witnesses who had the 
greatest interest in furthering the exports of U.S. agricultural com- 
modies and were directly concerned with the export of agricultural 
commodities were opposed to the barter provisions of this bill. Their 
testimony cast serious doubts as to the wisdom of an expansion of the 
program in accordance with the legislative direction proposed in this 
bill. 


RECOMMENDATION 


We recommend that H.R. 8609 be amended by striking those sec- 
tions of the bill which would interfere with cash sales for dollars and 
usual U.S. marketings, disrupt world prices, and restrict oversea 
markets for American agricultural commodities. This recommended 
amendment would continue the present barter program on a sound 
and reasonable basis. 

GRAPHIC MATERIALS 


The following graphic material is included for the information of 
the House. We particularly allude to chart No. 2 which shows the 
value of the strategic and supplemental stockpiles, and chart No. 5 
which clearly illustrates that there is no automatic interlocking rela- 
tionship between barter and cash sales whereby cash sales are increased 
when barter is increased. On the contrary, world marketing condi- 
tions and weather continue to play the prominent roles even in coun- 
tries where cash sales increase while barter decreases. 

CHARLES B. Horven. 
Paut B. Dagur. 
PAGE BELCHER. 
CurrrorD G. McIntire. 
Henry A. Dixon. 
Wint SMITH. 
CuHarRLes M, TEAGUE. 
ALBERT H. QUIE. 
Don L. Suorr. 
CATHERINE May. 
ALEXANDER PIRNIE. 
Desert L. Larva. 


Chart No. 1 shows the amount olf. materials received under the 
barter program since its inception through June 9 of this year. The 
first bar indicates the amount of materials for which contracts have 
been negotiated and the second bar indicates materials which have 
actually been delivered. 

Contracts have been negotiated for somewhat more than a billion 
doilars worth of materials. A billion one hundred and eighty-two 
million to be exact. Of this amount $478 million was for the strategic 
stockpile; $568 million was negotiated for the supplemental stockpile. 
The remainder, approximately $136 million was for needs of other 
agencies, Defense, ICA, and Atomic Energy Commission. 
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The second bar shows actual deliveries under the contracts through 
June 30 of this year of $983 million worth of materials. Deliveries 
to the supplemental stockpile total $645 million whereas the contracts 
negotiated for the supplemental stockpile totaled only $568 million. 
Conversely, whereas contracts negotiated for the strategic stockpile 
totaled $478 million, deliveries to the strategic stockpile have only 
been $223 million. This reflects a downward adjustment in our esti- 
mated actual needs and requirements for a strategic stockpile as a 
result of the most recent reappraisal. As a result, $225 million worth 
of materials originally contracted for delivery to the strategic stockpile 
was aX taails put in the supplemental stoc kpile after delivery because 
either the objectives of the strategic stockpile had been reduced or 
funds had not been made available to effect the transfer to the strate- 
gic stockpile. This, we believe is a significant point to keep in mind 
in connection with the future designation of materials to be accepted. 
The need for the materials for strategic purposes is a minor considere 
t10n. 

It is true that there are several materials for which the strategic 
stockpile objective is not filled. This is because they are in searce 
supply and not readily available. The barter program is of no help in 
acquiring these searce materials. The U.S. dollar is still a more 
attractive medium of exchange than a bushel of U.S. wheat for pro- 
curement of searce materials. By and large the materials readily 
available through barter are as surplus as our agricultural com- 
modities. 

This is a basic fact which should be kept in mind in evaluating the 
barter program. We are exchanging surplus agricultural commodities 
for surplus materials. The main problems created by barter arise 
out of the fact that the surplus materials we receive are isolated from 
the market, locked up in the supplemental stockpile, and can only 
become a factor in the current materials market by an act of Congress 
or in case of a national emergency. On the other hand, the surplus 
agricultural commodities we give in exchange are not isolated from 
the market become an integral part of the world movement of those 
commodities, and have an immediate tendency to replace sales that 
would otherwise have been made for dollars, depress world prices 
or replace outlets for other exporting countries. 

Chart No. 2 shows the oe acquisition of materials by 
barter has made to the March 31, 1959, level of the strategic and 
supplemental stockpiles. Of z as billion worth of materials in 
the strategic stockpile $223 million worth, or 4 percent, has been 
acquired by barter 

Of the $628 million worth of material in the supplemental stock- 
pile, $600 million, or 96 percent, was the result of barter. 

Of the combined totals of both the strategic and supplemental 
stockpiles of $6.8 billion, $823 million worth, or 12 percent, has been 
acquired by barter. 

A word of explanation may be in order as to the difference between 
the $6.8 billion as the combined total of the strategic and supple- 
mental stockpiles and the $8.1 billion figure quoted in the press as 
the Government’s stockpiling investment. The difference of $1.3 
billion is made up primarily of domestically produced materials ac- 
quired under the Domestic Production Act and Government invest- 
ment in production plants financed under that act. 
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The remainder of th, charts dea] with the agricultural commodities 
Which have moved into export through the barter program during the 
last 5 fisea] years. They represent the best efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to objectively appraise and evaluate the extent 
to w hich the barter program is accomplishing the objective of increas- 
ing exports of surplus agricultural commodities. This objective is. in 
our opinion, its only justification for existence. 

Chart No. 3 Shows what has caused our agricultural commodities 
tO move into export in each of tho past 5 years. Since the total 
movement each year is considered as 100 percent this chart is not 
Significant as to dollar volume for each year. It does. however, put 
into Perspective the extent to Which barter. Other Government pro- 
érams and cash sales have #ccounted for the total movement 

Barter has varied from 2.5 to 8.5 percent of the total value of all 
agricultural] €xports each year. 

Other Government programs include export sales for foreign 
Currencies, economic aid programs. and foreign donations which 
represent from 23 to 33 percent of total exports. 

The cash category includes al] exports through Commercial channels 
and presumably consists primarily of sales for dollars. These 6xports 
represent from 58 to 72 percent of the total. 

Chart No, 4 A also deals in percentages. It shows where the 
bartered agri ultura] commodities moved each year, A brief expla- 
nation should be made of what js meant by “A” countries and by 
“B” and “Q” countries. Under our current operating procedure we 
have, with the aid and “oncurrence of the State Department. divided 
the free countries of the world into three categories with respect to 
their ligibility to receive bartered agricultural commodities, The 
so-called “A” countries are jn either a good dollar-exchange position 
and able to buy their ful] needs of U.S agricultural commodities or 
have traditionally purchased a major portion of their requirements 
of agricultural] commodities from the United States. This group of 
countries represent the portion of the world market where the move- 
ment of bartered agricultural] commodities presents the greatest danger 
of displacing dollar sales or disrupting world prices. 

The “B” and ~C” countries are in less favorable exchange position 
or have not historically been major buyers of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. The difference between “B” and “OC” are further refine- 
ments within this broad category for program purposes. 


~ 


Chart 4-4 shows that for 1956 and 1957, which were the 2 highest 


years of barter activity from a dollar-value standpoint, over 30 
percent Ne agricultural commodities exported through barter 
moved Our good traditional] dollar markets. If we had not 


concluded one or two large transactions in 1955 involving exports of 
agricultural commodities to Turkey the line would have Staved below 
20 percent for that Year also. 

‘Oo put it another way, up until 1958 When action was taken to 
control the movement of bartered agricultural commodities, less than 
20 percent of the commodities exported through barter went to the 
countries offering a Prospect for additional] U.S. markets. 

Chart No. 4 covers the same ground but from the standpoint of the 
dollar value of the U.S agricultural exports bartered during 1955~59. 
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The crosshatched portion at the top represents the bartered exports 
to the “B” and “C” countries. The lower portion of the chart 
represents the bartered exports to “‘A’”’ countries. While the volume 
of total barter exports has varied from a high of $400 million in 1957 
to a low of $100 million in 1958 we believe it significant that the major 
expansion and contraction has taken place in the good dollar markets, 
the “A’”’ countries. In 1958, the low point in dollar movement, $25 
million went into other countries. In 1957 when the total dollar 
movement was four times as great only $51 million went mto the 
countries other than ‘‘A.”’ We find it encouraging that the restrictions 
now being imposed on the export destinations on barter commodities 
has increased the movement to these countries to $166 million or 68 
percent of the total. 

This chart also shows the commodity makeup of each vear’s 
movements to “‘A’’ countries. The thin section below the crosshatch 
represents all others, the principal ones being, tobacco, rice, and 
soy beans. 

The three remaining charts deal with the movements of the three 
major commodities to the ‘“‘A’’ countries. The barter exporters have 
shifted their emphasis from one commodity to the other depending on 
which one found the most ready sale in the good dollar markets. For 
example in 1955 wheat made up 76.8 percent of all exports to “A” 
countries, In 1956 coarse grains accounted for 59.8 percent of the 
movement and in 1958 cotton was 63.5 percent of the total. 

Chart No. 5 concerns itself with the export of coarse grains to 
A countries. Coarse grains are used primarily for livestock feed 
rather than direct human consumption and A countries in this respect 
we mean primarily Western Europe. 

There is a growing market for feed grains in Western Europe. The 
dip in imports from the United States in 1957 was not due to curtailed 
barter but other factors, the main one being a low-quality European 
wheat crop which found an outlet in animal feed. The corollary of 
this will be evident in the next chart showing wheat exports to ‘‘A”’ 
countries. 

The 1958 and 1959 exports bear out that there is a growing European 
market for U.S. coarse grains and that that market is not dependent 
on availability of those grains through barter. They have and are 
willing to spend the cash for our feed grains. 

Chart No. 6 shows the U.S. exports of wheat and wheat flour to A 
countries. Here again A countries means primarily Western Europe. 
We have here the corollary to the decrease in feed grain imports as a 
result of a poor-quality European wheat crop being used for livestock 
feed. World wheat trade in 1957 set an all time record. What is 
significant is that total wheat exports to these countries from the 
United States has been about constant with the exception of 1957. 
During those 4 years it has varied from 3.8 million tons in 1955 to 
4.1 million in 1956. Barter wheat has fluctuated from 22 percent in 
1956 to 2 percent of the total in 1958 with no appreciable effect on the 
total. We therefore conclude that barter movement of wheat to these 
countries is largely displacement of sales that would otherwise have 
been made for dollars. 
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Chart 7 covers cotton exports to A countries. As can readily be 
seen, U.S. cotton exports have varied widely in recent years. The 
major reason has been our export pricing policy. ‘There is no definite 
evidence that barter has moved additional cotton to these countries. 
We believe that when our export prices were conducive to the sale of 
U.S. cotton in export markets for cash the same favorable circum- 
stances existed for the disposal of cotton through barter. 

The following tables show the current list of materials in the 
strategic and critical materials stockpile and the supplementary 
stockpile. 

Tre Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, November 11, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of September 16 points out that 
section 303 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended by the last Congress, provides for the desig- 
nation by the President of the materials that may be acquired through 
barter transactions. 

Attached to this letter is a list of materials which, on the recom- 
mendation of your Department, I hereby designate as eligible for 
acquisition through transactions authorized by section 303 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. In addition, I hereby designate as eligible for acquisition 
such materials as may be procured from abroad from time to time for 
the strategic and cricial materials stockpile by order of the Director 
of the Office of Civilian and Defense Mobilization. 

Since you retain responsibility for actual barter transactions, I re- 
quest that you continue to take the lead in recommending materials 
to be designated and that you continue to consult the appropriate 
agencies in order to assure a broad and flexible consideration of the 
problems inherent in this program. 

Unless there is a net gain to the United States from the exchange of 
surplus domestic agricultural commodities for these foreign materials, 
the national interest does not lie in the accumulation of additional 
amounts of commercially available materials on the attached list for 
which there is no current or prospective governmental need. There- 
fore, the practice of approving onks those barter transactions that will 
expand total exports of surplus agricultural commodities without dis- 
rupting world markets should be continued. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1seNnOWER. 
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MATERIALS WHICH MAY BE ACQUIRED FOR THE SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 
THROUGH BARTER OR EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS APPROVED BY THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AS AUTHORIZED BY SECTION 303 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954, 
AS AMENDED 


Abrasives, crude: Aluminum oxide Fluorspar, metallurgical 
Antimony Manganese, metallurgical 
Bauxite: Mercury 

Surinam Mica: 

Jamaican Muscovite block 
Refractory Muscovite film 
Beryl (hand-cobbed only) Muscovite splittings 

Bismuth Nickel 

Chromite: Palladium 
Refractory Silicon carbide 
Chemical Tantalite 

Columbite Tin 

Cryolite Zine 


No mercury or palladium will be considered at this time. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OrFicE oF DereNsE MOBILIZATION, 
September 12, 1957. 


Subject: Current list of strategic and critical materials for stockpiling. 


Section 1. Purpose 

The materials listed herein are currently included in the strategic 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 2(a) of Public Law 520, 79th 
Congress. 
Section 2. Group I materials 

The following list constitutes group I of the materials in the strategic 
stockpile. These materials have been or may be acquired through 
purchase pursuant to section 3(a), and by transfers of Government- 
owned surpluses pursuant to section 6(a), of Public Law 520, 79th 
Congress. A materials purchased must conform to stockpile specifica- 
tions. Some of these materials are not under active procurement. 


1. Abrasives, crude aluminum oxide 24. Diamond dies, small 
2. Agar 25. Diamonds, industrial—bort and 
3. Aluminum stones 
t4. Antimony 26. Feathers and down, waterfowl 
5. Asbestos, amesite 27. Fluorspar, acid grade 
6. Asbestos, chrysotile {28. Fluorspar, metallurgical grade 
7. Asbestos, crocidolite 29. Graphite, Ceylon crystalline and 
t8. Bauxite, metal grade amorphous 
t9. Bauxite, refractory grade 30. Graphite, Madagascar crystalline 
t10. Beryl flake and fines 
tll. Bismuth 31. Graphite, other than Ceylon and 
12. Cadmium Madagascar crystalline 
13. Castor oil 32. Hyoscine 
14. Celestite 33. Iodine 
t15. Chromite, chemical grade 34. Jewel bearings 
16. Chromite, metallurgical grade 35. Lead 
t17. Chromite, refractory grade 36. Magnesium 
18. Cobalt 37. Manga&nese, battery grade, natural 
19. Coconut oil ore 
¢20. Columbite 38. Manganese, battery grade, syn- 
21. Copper thetic dioxide 
22. Cordage fibers, abaca 39. Manganese, chemical grade, type 
23. Cordage fibers, sisal A ore 


t Indicates available for barter 
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40. Manganese, chemical grade, 
B ore 

141. Manganese ore, metallurgical grade 

*42. Mercury 

+43. Mica, Muscovite block 
A/B and better 

144. Mica, Muscovite film, first and 
second qualities 

+45. Mica, Muscovite splittings 

46. Mica, phlogopite splittings 

47. Molybdenum 

t48. Nickel 

49. Opium 

50. Palm oil 

51. Platinum group metals, iridium 

*52. Platinum group metals, palladium 

53. Platinum group metals, platinum 

54. Pyrethrum 

55. Quartz crystals 


type 


stained 


*No offers being considered, if received, at this time. 


tIndicates available for barter. 


Section 3. Group II materials 


The following list constitutes group II of the materials in the 
These materials have been acquired principally 
through transfer of Government-owned surpluses pursuant to section 
6(a) of Public Law 520, 79th Congress. 


strategic stockpile. 


1. Bauxite, abrasive 

2. Corundum 
+3. Cryolite, natural 

4. Diamond dies, other than small 

5. Mica, Muscovite block, stained B 


and lower 


Section 4. Effective date 


56. Quinidine 
57. Rare earths 

58. Rubber, crude natural 
59. Selenium 

60. Shellac 

761. Silicon carbide, 
62. Silk, raw 

63. Silk waste and noils 

64. Sperm oil 

65. Tale, steatite, block 
166. Tantalite 

+67. Tin 

68. Tungsten 

69. Vanadium 

70. Vegetable tannin extract 


crude 


, chestnut 


71. Vegetable tannin extract, que- 
bracho 

72. Vegetable tannin extract, wattle 

73. Zine. 


None is under procurement. 


6. Mica, phlogopite block 
7. Rutile 

8. Sapphire and ruby 

9. Tale, steatite, ground 
10. Titanium sponge 

11. Wool 


This list supersedes ali previous lists and is effective immediately. 


Geo. B. BEITzEL, 


Assistant Director for Production. 


MATERIALS RECEFVED UNDER BARTER TRANSFERRED TO THE SUPPLE- 


MENTAL STOCKPILE 


Abrasives, crude aluminum oxide 

Antimony, metal 

Asbestos, crysotile 

Bauxite 

Beryllium copper master alloy 

Beryl ore 

Bismuth 

Boron minerals, Turkish 

Cadmium 

Chrome ore, metallurgical 

Chrome metal, exothermic and electro- 
lytic 

Cobalt 

Copper, OFHC 

Diamonds, industrial stones 

Earths, rare 

Ferrochrome, high carbon 

Ferrochrome, low carbon 


CSS/BA/August 14, 1959. 


Ferrochrome-silicon 
Ferromanganese 

Fluorspar, acid grade 
Graphite 

Iodine 

Lead 

Manganese metal, electrolytic 
Manganese ore, battery grade 
Manganese ore, chemical grade 
Manganese ore, metallurgical 
Mica 

Palladium 

Quartz crystals, raw 
Selenium 

Silicon carbide 

Titanium sponge 

Zine 


O 


